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DIVINITY. 


—-- 
ADVANTAGES OF DIVINE REVELATION 5 A SERMON, 


BY THE REV. DR. T. F. SARGENT. 


‘‘ What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of circumcision 
Much every way: chiefly, because that unto them were committed tie oracles oi 
God,” Rom. i, 1, 2. 

A Jew appears to propose these questions. They are founded 
on what the apostle had said, in the preceding chapters, of the 
condition of the Jews and Gentiles, viz. that they were both guilty, 
and exposed to punishment, for having violated the respective laws 
they were under; the former the written law, and the latter the 
law of nature, or the law written on their hearts: ‘ For as many 
as have sinned without law, shall also perish without law ; and as 
many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law.” The 
Jews boasted of circumcision, and the written law, as though these 
entitled them to the highest regards of heaven, notwithstanding the 
laxity of their morals ; for while they gloried in the special advan- 
tages they enjoyed, they dishonoured God by breaking his law, 
and causing his narse to be blasphemed among the Gentiles. For 
this reason they were exposed to severer punishment than thc 
Gentiles, as they sinned against greater light. 

The apostle therefore st ates to them, «“ Cireumeision verily pro- 
fiteth, if thou keep the law, but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy 
circumcision is made uncircumcision ;” insinuating, that if it be a 
blessing to be under the covenant of which circumcision is the 
seal, yet that covenant will afford them no ultimate advantage, un- 
less they observe its conditions, and live up to the spirit of it ; since 
the only circumcision that can avail before God is “that of the 
heart in the spirit, and not of the letter; whose praise is not of 
men but of God.” He assures the Jews, moreover, that although 
the Gentiles have not the written law, yet, if they keep the right 
eousness of the law, it shall be counted unto them for circumcision : 
so that they should be as fully acceptable to God if they acted in 
accordance with their inferior degree of light, as the Jews woul: 
be who complied with the conditions of the Abrahamic covenant. 

A Jew would naturally feel offended at these statements, and 
wish to do away their force, or call in question their correctness. 
He therefore asks, ‘‘ What advantage then hath the Jew? or what 
profit is there of circumcision?” As though he had said, Since 
according to your argument, the Jews, notwithstanding thei: 
advantages, may be as the Gentiles are, uncircumcised, and the 
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Gentiles may be as the Jews, who are the circumcision, and under 
the covenant, “What advantage hath the Jew ?” In having cir- 
cumcision what is he profited? To which the apostle replies, 
** Much every way ;” i. e. the Jews have many advantages of the 
Gentiles, all of which were calculated to profit them, and might 
be turned to their great advantage. 

Some of the peculiar prerogatives of the seed of Abraham are 
enumerated in the ninth chapter of this epistle, in which it is said 
they are “Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever.” There is one advantage, however, on which the apostle 
laid peculiar stress, and which he doubtless considered of the highest 
moment to them; and in answer to the question, says, not only 
that they were profited much every way, but chiefly, that because 
unto them were committed the oracles of God. This, then, was 
a special blessing conferred on the Jews, and in point of informa- 
tion and religious knowledge, gave them the most decided advan- 
tage of any other prerogative over the Gentile nations. 

The text then relates to the advantages the Jews had of the 
Gentiles, in consequence of their being favoured with a written 
revelation of the will of God in the Old Testament. In this view 
of the passage we are not so deeply interested. There is however 
a view, in which it may be presented, that very deeply concerns 
us ; for if the moral condition of the Jews was vastly superior to 
that of the Gentiles, because they had the Old Testament, must 
not the advantage of the Christian world, who have both the Old 
and New Testaments, greatly excel that of the heathen world, who 
now stand in the same relation to Christians, that the Gentiles did 
to the Jews? In this view, we design to present the subject to 
your consideration, and shall attempt, 

I. To show that the Christian world has a decided moral supe- 
riority over the heathen, because they have the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. And, 

If. To answer some questions that may be suggested by the 
subject. | 

J. The Christian world has a decided moral superiority over the 
Heathen world, because it has the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. | 

Our object in the prosecution of this design will, perhaps, be 
more readily attained by contrasting the condition of the Christian 
and the heathen: we shall thereby discover how the one excels 


the other. | 
1. What correct notions have the heathen world ever had of the 


first great principle of true religion, the being and perfections of 


God? We do not contend that they had no idea of a divine Being : 
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‘on the contrary, we admit that they had some conceptions of the 
Deity, but which were very inferior to those furnished by revelae 
tion. They had some traditional knowledge of God, derived, no 
doubt, from their original founders. The primogenitors of man- 
kind not only knew of his existence, but must have had clear views 
of his perfections, and of the operations of his providence. We 
refer now to the three sons of Noah, who re-peopled the earth 
after its destruction by the flood. What their father, who “ was 
a just man and perfect in his generations, and walked with God,” 
knew of him, he must have communicated to his sons, and they to 
their children. And Noah certainly knew much of God. He had 
been contemporary with the most distinguished men who lived 
before the deluge, whose longevity favoured the retention and 
transmission of the traditionary knowledge handed down from 
Adam ; add to which, Noah had been a “ preacher of righteous- 
ness” a hundred and twenty years. The immediate decendants 
of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, must also, for some time have retained 
much of the religious instruction with which their minds had been 
imbued. But in the lapse of time, and as the inhabitants of the 
earth increased and diverged from each other into different climes 
and regions of the earth, their knowledge of God continued to 
diminish, until but faint and feeble traces of it remained on their 
minds. 

So brutally ignorant of God and the homage due to him, do we 
at length find the nations of the earth, that while some of the wisest 
men among them doubted, others denied his existence altogether ; 
and the most of them were sunk in the grossness of superstition 
and idolatry, which remains their condition to this period, only 
so far as they are enlightened by the gospel. Even the wisest 
philosophers of Greece and Rome, who acknowledged the exist- 
ence of God, never acknowledged a Creator of the world. One 
class supposed the world eternal ; another believed it to be organ- 
ized out of matter which always existed ; and a third traced it to 
a ‘fortuitous concurrence of at.ms.” Athens (so celebrated as 
a seat of letters as to be accounted the eye of Greece, as Greece 
was reckoned the eye of the world) had been favoured with the 
instructions of Aristotle, Anaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato; yet, 
when visited by St. Paul, several hundred years after these men 
had flourished, “‘ was wholly given to idolatry ;” a sufficient proof 
that the help of man does not lie in the culture of reason, but in 
the aids of revelation. The apostle’s attention was particularly 
drawn to an altar, inscribed to “ The unknown God,” whom they 
ignorantly worshipped. From this he took occasion to preach to 
them the true God, who made the world, and gave unto them life 
and breath and all things. In general, the heathen nations have 
been as ignorant of the nature and spirituality of the worship that 
man owes to his Creator, as they have been of the object of that 
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worship himself. According to Potter, Antiquities vol. i, book 2, 
chap. i, there were thirty thousand gods that were worshipped in 
Greece. At Rome the number was not much smaller. These 
were at best nothing more than 
**Gods hateful, changeful, passionate, urjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, reveuge, or lust.” 

Many of the religious rites with which their worship was cele- 
brated were so indecent in their character and nature, that they 
must ‘not once be named among us.” Of correct ideas on the 
cares of Providence, most of them were totally destitute ; and they 
maintained the doctrine of fate, the chain of which they contended 
was binding on Jupiter himself. 

But how shall we account for this universal departure from God, 
and the almost total obliteration of the truth from the minds of the 
Gentile nations, and for the universal prevalence of superstition, 
and the practice of idolatry among them ? ‘The apostle Paul asserts 
of them that “ when they knew God they glorified him not as God, 
ueither were they thankful: also that they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge.” The cause of their not glorifying the 
Supreme Being in a manner suitable to his character, and their 
not liking to retam God in their knowledge, appears to us to be 
found in the prevalence of an original principle of corruption, the 
natural tendency of which is to drive off the human mind from 
whatever is spiritual and good, to all that is earthly, sensual, and 
devilish. And when the knowledge of God is once lost, mere 
human reason is never found competent to the task of again dis- 
covering and regaining it. For we are assured that in the wisdom 
of God the world by wisdom knew not God, and hence the neces- 
sity of the revelation of God or of his gospel to do for us what 
liuman wisdom never could do. This revelation is contained in 
the Bible ; and this book is in the hand of ihe Christian. If we 
ask the question, what advantage then hath the Christian over the 
heathen ? We answer, he has many advantages ; but the chief one 
is, that he has the oracles of God—he has the Bible: and what 
does this teach him? Here indeed he not only learns that there is 
a God of infinite goodness, holiness, and truth, but that he made 
the world. The first verse in the Bible teaches him this. He is 
taught too that a wise Providence is ever exercised over all the 
creatures and works of God. He is instructed how to approach 
his maker, and how to worship him. While then we have seen 
ihe heathen mind dark, and clouded with ignorance, and debased 
by superstition and idolatry, and groping in error, and unable by 
all its exertions and mightiest efforts of reason to know God and 
ascertain with certainty the truth, the Christian has a chart which 
so plainly directs him, that he who runs may read. He worships 
ihe one true and living God; he knows in whom he has believed, 
and rejoices in hope of eternal life. 
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2. Of the source, the nature, and the consequence of moral 
evil, the heathen know but little. 

It is true the more judicious heathens felt and deplored the ex- 
istence and tendency of wickedness, but they knew not how to 
account for it, and of course they were ignorant of any sure me- 
thod of removing it. So little did many of them know on the 
subject of the origin of it, that they supposed that there were two 
Gods, the one the author of good and the other of all evil ; or the 
one of light and the other of darkness. They acknowledged in 
general that the chief good of man consisted in the practice of 
virtue, but they complained of irregularity in the wills of men, 
which rendered their precepts of little or no use to them ; and they 
were utterly at a loss to account why it was that man, who has the 
noble faculty of reason, should be bent on his own destruction, and 
that the beasts that are so far below him should shun it. But how 
could it be otherwise with them ? they had but very imperfect no- 
tions, if they had ary at all, of its introduction into the world by 
the transgression of the original head, and representative of man- 
kind. Indeed but few of them had any conception of any such 
original founder of the species. As to the nature and consequence 
of sin they could not have had any correct knowledge, since they 
had not the Bible. 

But how pre-eminent to them does the man of the Bible stand 
in relation to this important subject ; that book teaches him that 
through the disobedience of one (Adam) many were made sinners, 
and the poison of evil thus contracted has been transmitted from 
father to son through all the generations of men: that out of this 
original taint of evil grow all our transgressions of the divine law: 
and that for these transgressions we are liable to death eternal. 
He is expressly told that the wages of sin is death: and he is not 
only assured of the fact, but he feels it also, that the carnal mind 
isenmity against God. The truths contained in the few scriptures 
here quoted embody more information on the subject to which 
they refer, than can be found in all the writings of all the heathen, 
ancient or modern, on the same point ; and put to silence at once 
their endless conjectures and questions in relation to this matter. 

3. But if the heathen know little in general of moral evil, they 
know if possible still less of any remedy provided for its removal. 

It has been contended by some, that the practice of sacrificing 
among the heathen is evidence that they had. some idea of the 
great means provided by the Almighty, for the expiation of the sin 
of the world. But of this we have no satisfactory proof in their 
writings : on the contrary, some of their wise men treated the 
practice not only with neglect, but ridiculed it, which they would 
not have done, we presume, had they conceived it to refer to so 
important a subject. In general the object of their offerings was 
to appease the anger of their Be or to procure their favour un- 
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der some particular calamity. It is supposed that for this purpose 
the Athenian altar noticed by St. Paul had been reared to some 
anknown god, who, the people believed, had on a particular occa- 
sion sent a severe plague onthem. Many of the heathen have 
endeavoured to expiate and remove their evils by inflicting bodily 
sufferings on themselves, while the far greater proportion have 
contended that men become good and virtuous, merely by the 
oxertions of their own natural powers. It was a favourite senti- 
ment among them that temporal blessings were from the gods, but 
virtue from man himself. Of God’s method of delivering man 


from the power of evil, the heathen had no correct idea. Of 


justification by faith in Jesus Christ, they knew nothing: “ For 
how shall they call on him in whom they have not believ ed, and 
how shall they believe in him of whom ih ey have not heard, and 
how shall they hear without a preacher.” There may have been 
some few exceptions to this general state of wretchedness and 
blindness, but they were very few indeed, so few as by no means 
‘o affect the general statement. And be it remembered that what 
was then the state of the Gentile is now the state of the heathen. 

But how stands this matter with the Christian world? Has not 
the Christian derived from the revelation of God all the light ne- 
vessary to show him how he is to be delivered from the power ot 
sin, and the dominion of error? He can collect into one point ali 
the light with which God has been pleased to favour mankind. The 
Christian knows all that the Jew knew, and has the additional 
advantage of all the instruction afforded by the New ‘Testament. 
or, God who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake in 
times past to the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of ali 
things, and by whom also he made the worlds.” He knows that 
man cannot make his own heart clean; that in the Lord God 
alone is the salvation of [srael. He has the knowledge of this 
great fact, that ‘“*God so loved the world that he gave his only 
hegotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
ut have everlasting life.” The Christian is taught by the authority 
of the Bible, that the acceptable medium of approach to God is 
Christ crucified ; that he is the way, the truth, and the life ; that 
because of the merit of his death, and the great atonement by him 
for the transgressions of the people, the guilty may be pardoned, 


and his heart purified from the pollution of sin. That because of 


the sacrifice of the cross, God can be just, and the justifier of them 
that believe. He also knows that unto those that believe the Holy 
Spirit is given, and given not only to accomplish their sanctification, 
but to be the witness of their adoption. To no work of his, to no 
suffering of his, to no merit of his, does the Christian ascribe’ this 
adoption ; but to the merit and atonement of him who is the re- 
surrection and the life: these advantages the Christian enjoys 
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‘pecause he has that book of books, the Bible, which, because it 
is given by ‘inspiration is profitable for doctrine, and for reproof, 
and for correction, and instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work.” The royal psalmist bears his testimony also to the excel- 
lency of the testimonies of the Lord. He says, ‘* The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple: the statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes: the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for 
ever: the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether : 
more are they to be desired than gold, yea than much fine gold, 
sweeter aiso than honey and the honey comb.” 

4. As the heathen have ever been ignorant of the great and 
leading truths revealed in the Scriptures, and which are intended to 
direct the faith of mankind: so likewise have they been destitute 
of a knowledge, in a great degree, of the great moral duties that 
concern their conduct. 

Here however we are disposed to admit, and we do it with 
pleasure, that the heathen have had some idea of justice, mercy, 
temperance, and truth, which was no doubt the result of that light 
which lighteneth every man that cometh into the world: but their 
ideas on these subjects were never accompanied with that certainty 
that revelation gives. For if man without revelation knows all 
that he need to know on these subjects, then a revelation of them 
would be useless. But although the heathen have some correct 
notions of these virtues, still they are destitute of the high and inte- 
resting motives by which the performance of them is enforced in 
the gospel; since the principal obligations by which the practice 
of these duties is urged on heathen minds must relate to time and 
to human laws: for of future rewards and punishments they are 
greatly ignorant. And every one knows that motives drawn from 
these latter sources are of all others the most powerful and opera- 
tive upon mankind. When the heathen conceived of any thing 
as a virtue or a duty, they were often left in much darkness or un- 
certainty whether such virtues or duties were required of them by 
the Supreme Being: for they never could say with full confidence, 
‘Thus saith the Lord.” This supposes a much higher degree ot 
inspiration than the Almighty was pleased to favour them with, 
except in some rare instances. 

‘‘With the exception of some few of their philosophers, they 
never inculcated the duty of loving our enemies and of forgiving 
injuries ; but on the contrary, they accounted revenge not only 
lawful but commendable.” ‘ Pride, and the love of popular ap- 
plause, were esteemed by them the best and most noble incentives 
to virtue and noble actions.” Suicide was regarded as the strongest 
mark of heroism, and the perpetration of it instead of being branded 
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with infamy, was commended even by noble minds. Falsehood 
was never regarded by them with that detestation which it always 
merits. 

Dr. Clarke, in speaking of the morally degraded state of the 


ancient heathen, in his concluding remarks on the first chapter of 


the epistle to the Romans, says, ‘“ Their hearts were contaminated 
with every vice which could blind the understanding and pervert 
the judgment, corrupt the will and debase the affections and pas- 
sions. This was proved in the most unequivocal manner by a 
profligacy of conduct which had debased them far, far below the 
beasts that perish: and the apostle here gives a list of their crimes, 
every article of which can be proved from their own history and 
their own writings ; crimes which, even bad as the world is now, 
would shock common decency to describe.” 

But my brethren, what do Christians know on the momentous 
subject of morality? What is the morality of the Bible? not to 
detain you unnecessarily on a subject with which the most of you 
must be familiar, | will instance particularly two moral precepts 
contained in the New Testament, the most sublime that were ever 
uttered. I mean tose two precepts taught by Jesus Christ him- 
self: Ist. To do unto others as we would they should do unto us ; 
and 2d. To forgive our enemies their trespasses against us. We 
really cannot imagine any thing to exceed the morality taught us in 
these two injunctions, nor conceive of any precepts so well calcu- 
lated to accomplish the happiness of mankind. Now we affirm 
that if heathen nations have been at all acquainted with the prin- 
ciples involved in the duties here enjoined on us, they have never 
regarded them, nor acted upon them, and of course know not 
practically their beneficial effects. 

To do unto others as we would that others should do unto us, is 
to carry the exercise of justice and equity far beyond the naturally 
selfish feelings of corrupt nature, and implies a degree of moral 
ability, that vastly transcends any thing that we can ascribe to mere 
human nature. The grace of God alone can enable us to perform 
this duty ; and wherever it is performed between man and man, 
it renders society happy. Equally essential to the happiness of 
man is it that he should forgive the i injuries that are done to him 
by his fellows. This indeed is a Godlike virtue, since we are par- 
ticularly directed to pray that God should forgive us, as we forgive 
each other. He that forgives another not only contributes to render 
him more happy, but he thereby increases the sum of his own hap- 
piness ; for hatred to another not only injures the object of it, but 
the subject of it likewise. I know it has been argued that although 
the Christian world possess in a much higher degree a knowledge 
of the great moral and relative duties, ‘yet that they live in the 
neglect of these duties to an equal extent with the heathen. That 
many in the Christian world do this we admit, but we will not 
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admit that they do it to the same extent. We appeal to matter of 
fact, and to history, whether that part of the heathen world that 
has become Christian do not practise these great moral duties te 
an extent, that serves greatly to meliorate their condition, and to 
an extent that throws all the virtues of the heathen into perfect 
obscurity. The question, however, which we are considering, 
relates not so much to the improvements that Christians make ot 
their advantages, as to those advantages themselves. They have 
the light, they have the knowledge to do, they have ten talents to 
improve : and the light and knowledge to do, is the power to do; 
and these ten talents furnish a higher motive to exertion, in the 
ample recompense that shall be awarded to the diligent servant 
here and hereafter. For if much be given to us, much shall be 
required. And it is reasonable to suppose that in proportion to 
the value of the boon to be obtained, will be the effort to obtain it. 

5. But there is another point that forms a striking difference 
between the heathen and Christian, which we shall do well to 
consider. We mean the immortality of man; and, as a necessary 
consequence, the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. 
Some few of the best informed of the heathen world professed to 
have some knowledge on this subject, and vaguely mentioned it in 
their writings. But what certainty had they of the fact? They 
had none, unless they borrowed the idea from revelation, and if 
they did this, it only adds another confirmation to the many already 
adduced, of the advantage afforded by revelation. Socrates and 
Plato, who knew perhaps as much on this subject as any ancient 
heathen did, in all probability obtained their knowledge from the 
Jewish Scriptures, for they certainly had access to them. To give, 
however, the doctrine of rewards and punishments its full force, 
it must be reduced to certainty. It will not do to leave it to con- 
jecture. The hopes and the fears of man, those two strong passions 
of his nature, and the springs of his action, can never be effectually 
excited by mere conjecture. To excite them, and to make them 
subserve our highest interests, two things must be done; the good 
man must be assured of the reward of virtue, and the disobedient 
of punishment, according to his works. On this subject, we repeat 
it, the heathen had no certainty. It belongs to the gospel to have 
brought life and immortality to light. In this doctrine we see our 
full accountability, and our responsibility ; for the consequences ot 
our conduct are carried forward to a future dy, and become 
identified with man’s immortality. And long, long as eternity 
endures, must he be happy or miserable ! 

On this most important point the Bible is full and clear. It 
teaches the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the existence of heaven and hell; and points out, as with a sun 
beam, the destinies of man. In view of these important truths, 
‘what should be our conduct, and what the influence of these truths 
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on the conduct of those that believe them? ‘They demonstrate 
the incapacity of all earthly things to content the soul. They 
explain why grandeur and pleasure leave the soul sad. He who 
pretends to be my comforter without consulting my immortality 
overlooks my essential want.” If we expect to see noble deeds 
performed by man, or to find noble sentiments in him, give him 
these truths. -Or if we desire that men should sacrifice pleasure 
and sin, and act a truly benevolent part towards their fellows, then 
place these truths beforethem. Tell them, that for whateveris lovely, 
or of good report, if there be any praise, if there be any virtue, 
they shall be rewarded for them in a future day. And also, that 
for all their turpitude of conduct, baseness of principle, and neglect 
of duty, they shall give an account in the day of judgment. And 
that these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal. That unto those that seek for glory, 
honour, and immortality, eternal life shall be given: while indig- 
nation, tribulation, and anguish, shall be to every one that doth evil, 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. Seeing then that such 
solemn realities are before us, what manner of persons ought we 
to be in all holy conversation and godliness ? 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. THOMAS HOWARD, 
Late of the Virginia Conference. 


Tuomas Howarp was a native of Virginia, born and raised in 
Gloucester county. In early hfe he discovered an evenness of 
temper, and an amiableness of disposition, not ordinarily seen in 
children of his age. The authority of his parents, and the plea- 
sure of their will, were by him made so much a matter of thought 
and principle of action, as to leave, in their estimation, no cause 
of correction, even at a time when this is thought to be, generally, 
absolutely necessary. Under a tuition, religious in its nature, he 
was prepared, at an early period, to embrace those doctrines of 
Jesus Christ which are the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. As early as the age of sixteen he made a pro- 
fession of religion, which, by his subsequent conduct, was proved 
to be sincere and genuine. This, in all the trials and temptations 
peculiar to such a state, was made so apparent in his uniform 
course, as to recommend him to the favour of the wise and con- 
siderate. Commending himself thus to the consciences of all who 
knew him, he obtained an excellent report of his neighbours and 
acquaintances ; and, by the quarterly conference of his circuit, 
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was recommended to the Virginia annual conference, held in Ox- 
ford, N. C., in the year 1819. From this conference he was sent 
to Hanover circuit; 1820, Guilford; 1821, Amherst; 1822, 
Portsmouth ; 1623, to Raleigh city ; 1824, to Lynchburgh. In 
1825 he was appointed to the Neuse district, where he was con- 
tinued until 1827. 

Immediately after conference this year, which was held in 
Petersburg, Virginia, he set off for Nelson county, where he 
expected the consummation of a matrimonial engagement, into 
which he had, some time previously, entered. On his way to 
Nathaniel Smith’s, in Goochland, Va., he was met by a storm of 
a most alarming character, and narrowly escaped death. A while 
after this tremendous agitation had ceased, he passed Goochland 
C. House, within fifteen miles of his place of destination for that 
day. Between this, however, and that place, he became the 
lamented and unexpected victim of the king of terrors. The cir- 
cumstances of this most afflicting and distressing event are per- 
fectly unknown to man. Ali that escaped-him on this subject was, 
that he had been within an ace of his life twice that day. And 
when asked by sister Smith, how? his answer was, in the storm, 
and by being entangled with the reins. His face was nearly stained 
over with blood. When he entered the house of his old and much 
respected friend, provision was soon made for its removal, and he 
succeeded in washing it away, but it seemed not without some 
difficulty. His sickness increased, and soon rendered it necessary 
for him to take his bed. Not long after he became apparently 
almost deprived of reason ; and seemed to be in the most acute 
pain. The aid of the best physicians, though called in as speedily 
as possible, was unavailing ; and our much lamented brother seemed 
every moment approaching near the gates of death. This state of 
distress and affliction continued until within an hour of his depart- 
ure, when he became composed, and calmly took a merciful dis-. 
charge from the cares, toils, and afflictions of this life. 

In those various stations to which he was appointed, he con- 
ducted himself with great propriety and ministerial ability. Scarcely 
is there a place within the extent of his whole range, as an itine- 
rant minister, but what presents some living monuments of his 
Jabours and usefulness. Fresh, even yet, are the impressions of 
piety and religion, made on the minds of many now alive, through 
the uncommon force and energy of his preaching; nor is it pro- 
bable that the memory of Thomas Howard will be effaced while 
any of hisreflecting hearers are unimprisoned by the tomb. Towards 
him many still cherish the highest affection and esteem. 

The same good spirit which, in early life, so highly recommended 
him to the affectionate regard of his parents, and which, by his 
aged mother and near connexions, is contemplated with unusual 
pleasure, marked his manners and general demeanour in his more 
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exalted condition, as the minister of Jesus Christ. Hardly was it 
possible for him to fail in making friends, and gaining the highest. 
esteem of those with whom he was intimateiy associated. 

His talents as a minister were more than ordinary ; his manner 
of preaching was methodical ; and his matier abounded with good 
sense and sound argument. In tie church he was useful; but a 
providence, inscrutable, has suffered him to be removed from us, 
doubtless to receive his reward in heaven. Believing he has been 
taken from the evil to come, we pray for a spirit of resignation to 
the will of a gracious God, and to be eitier prepared for, or 
delivered from, sudden and unexpected death. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. CALEB REYNOLDS, 
Late of the Baltimore Annual Conference. 

Cates ReyNoLps was born of respectable parents, in Ann 
Arundel county, in the state of Maryland, in.the year 1785. Ot 
his early life we have no certain information. In 1802, or 1803, 
he became a subject of the converting grace of God, by the minis- 
try of the itinerant Methodist preachers, who then laboured on the 
circuit in which he resided. In 1805, being duly recommended, 
he entered the travelling connexion, in the Baltimore annual con- 
ference, in which he continued to labour regularly until his death, 
with the exception of a few years, when, in consequence of ili 
health, he sustained a superannuated relation to the conference. 
Brother Reynolds was a most faithful and zealous minister of the 
gospel ; and although not as highly gifted in some respects as many 
of his brethren, yet few of them have been successful in winning 
inore souls to Christ in the same length of time. This he was 
enabled to accomplish through the divine blessing, by the indefati- 
eable and untiring zeal with which he pursued the one great object, 
which every minister of Christ shouid constantly have in view, the 
saving of those who hear him. It was customary with him, when- 
ever it was practicable, when his congregation had retired from 
the place of worship, to visit at their houses such of them particu- 
larly as he had observed to be affected under the ministry of the 
divine word ; thus to keep alive or deepen the impressions made : 
and such were his affable, kind, and agreeable manners, that he 
scarcely ever failed to gain their affections and confidence ; an 
advantage of which he knew how to avail himself, in leading them 
to Christ. Brother Reynolds’s bodily habit was consumptive from 
early life ; and though frequently afflicted with hemorrhages from 
his lungs, his mind never appeared to be depressed for a moment ; 
but he continued to labour and toil with the utmost cheerfulness, 
until the close of his valuable life. He departed in great peace 
and triumph, and in the full assurance of hope, on the 7th of 
October, 1827, at the parsonage house, in Montgomery circuit. 
Md. Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
- 


NOTICE TO PATRONS. 


In consequence of a change in 
fhe agency of the general book 
concern, the extent and complica- 
tion of which are such as unavoid- 
ably to require time for the initia- 
tion of any new agent, the editor 
of this work, appointed by the last 
general conference, has found it 
impracticable to devote to the late 
numbers almost any attention. But 
while he considers it due to him- 
self, and to its patrons, to give this 
information, he is happy to add, 
from the diligent application of his 
esteemed colleague, that this state 
of things will not be long continued. 
To the November, and following 
numbers, he hopes to be able to 
devote more attention ; and flat- 
ters himself that, in the more fa- 
vourable circumstances which he 
anticipates, the Methodist Maga- 
zine will not be considered at least 
as depreciated in character. But 


should it be even improved, which 
it is his purpose to endeavour to 
effect, he is persuaded that it will 
be the result more of the increased 
aid of correspondents, and of in- 
creasing facilities and experience, 
than from any change in the edi- 
torial department. 

Communications from corres- 
pondents, post paid, or by private 
conveyance, are respectfully in- 
vited. Such will hereafter be regu- 
larly acknowledged on the monthly - 
covers. We particularly request, 
however, that they may be bith 
as long articles are usually not only 
tedious, but exclude variety. Very 
few subjects adapted to our co- 
Jumns, require more than may con- 
veniently be written on a single 
sheet; and many not so much. It 
is desirable also to cultivate a legi- 
ble handwriting, particularly in 
proper names. 





From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


REVIEW. 


Theological Institutes : or, a View of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions 
of Christianity. By Richard Watson. Part Fifth. 8vo. pp. 224. 


Tue former volumes of this 
invaluable work have been intro- 
duced to the notice of our readers, 
and the principles upon which it is 
written have been distinctly stated. 
It professes to be a concise sys- 
tem of theology, and to contain 
a view of evangelical doctrine and 
duty. The author begins by esta- 
blishing the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, and then proceeds 
to deduce from those inspired re- 
cords the discoveries which God 
has made concerning his own per- 

Vou. x1. October, 1828. 


fections and character,—the fallen 
state of men,—the provision which 
is made for their salvation,—and 
the obligations under which they 
are placed. Having established 
the doctrine of atonement for sin 
by the death of Christ, the author 
is led to an examination of the 
theories which limit that atonement 
to a part only of the human race, 
and is thus drawn into a discussion 
of what is usually called the Cal- 
vinistic controversy: a subject of 
immense importance, and of tho 
38 
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deepest interest; and one which 
has occupied the talents of several 
of the most accomplished divines 
that have adorned the Protestant 
churches of Europe. Happy would 
it have been if all the writers who 
have taken a part in this contro- 
versy had been as much distin- 
guished by the ‘‘ meekness and 
gentleness of Christ,” as several 
of them have been by their logical 
skill, and the tenacity with which 
they have defended the peculiari- 
ties of their creed! On no subject 
has more profound learning been 
displayed ; and perhaps no subject 
has been discussed with greater 
animosity, and with less regard for 
those precepts which enjoin the 
exercise of kindness and charity. 
To one of the folios of Baxter 
there is a long and quaint, but most 
expressive, title, which speaks vo- 
jumes as to the manner in which 
the Calvinistic controversy was 
agitated in his day. We give it 
here, both as a curiosity, and to 
show how much reason we have 
for gratitude to God, on account 
of that improved state of things 
which we have lived to witness : 
“Catholic theology; plain, pure, 
peaceable ; for pacification of the 
dogmatical word warriors, who, 
by contending about things unre- 
vealed, or not understood, and by 
taking verbal differences for real, 
and their own arbitrary notions for 
necessary sacred truths, deceived 
and deceiving by ambiguous unex- 
plained words, have long been the 
shame of the Christian religion, a 
scandal and hardeuing to unbe- 
lievers, the incendiaries, dividers, 
and distracters of the church, the 
occasion of state discords and wars, 
the corrupters of Christian faith, 
and the subverters of their own 
souls and their followers’, calling 
them to a blind zeal, and wrathful 
warfare against true piety, love, 


and peace; and teaching them to 
censure, backbite, slander, and 
prate against each other, for things 
which they never understood. In 
three parts, &c, written chiefly for 
posterity, when sad experience hath 
taught men to hate theological lo- 
gical wars, and to love and seek 
and call for peace.” (Ex bello 
pax.) Of the author of the elabo- 
rate work thus entitled, it has been 
justly remarked, that he “ has evi- 
dently peace, love, and unity for 
his end, but he takes his way to it 
through a perplexing wood of thorns 
and briers.” 

Both the genius and the times 
of Baxter united to persuade him, 
that there was no other way to 
that desirable result. We have 
the felicity of seeing the generation 
of ‘‘ word warriors” nearly extinct : 
almost all persons now seemagreed, 
“tolove and seek and call for peace.” 
An end has been put to those subtle 
and angry conflicts, which served 
only to widen the breach between 
the opposing parties, to exasperate 
their spirits, and to cut off ali hope 
of an amicable adjustment of their 
differences. We no longer see men 
frowning defiance against each 
other, through the checquered and 
deceptive openings of a tangled 
and bristling thicket of metaphysi- 
cal sophisms and quibbles. ‘They 
have come forth, as by mutual 
consent, into the clear champaign 
spread before them by common 
sense and Scripture testimony ; 
where they have discovered, that 
they are not pledged to eternal en- 
mity, but are brethren in Christ ; 
and that they are already agreed on 
too many points of the highest im- 
portance, not to feel anxious to 
cultivate amore friendly intercourse 
with each other. ‘Thus, by a pro- 
cess much more simple and direct 
than the one contemplated and pre- 
pared in the learned lucubrations 
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of Baxter, we are gradually lessen- 
ing the number of our discrepan- 
cies, and drawing nearer to a unity 
of faith in all essential truths. 
This mode of proceeding is far 
more likely to” succeed than the 
most skilful management of the 
war of words, or even the most 
masterly and acute investigations 
and arguments. Temperate and 
candid discussion, in which our 
object ts to ascertain the real mean- 
ing of the word of God, cannot fail 
to elicit truth, and, ultimately, to 
secure unity of sentiment. That 
word was certainly not thrown iato 
our world as an apple of discord, 
but graciously given to us as a 
-bond of union. Sound Protestants 
neither can wish it out of the way, 
tor the sake of peace ; nor do they 
sigh for any infallible interpreter to 
fix its meaning for them. As it ts 
manifestly the will of God, so it is 
no doubt best, that every man 
should exercise his own mind and 
judgment in the examination of its 
contents; and if he should even 
mistake Its meaning in a hundred 
instances of less importance, the 
study will do him more good, and 
put him in possession of more 
truth, than he could ever attain by 
merely obeying the ipse dirit of 
any human teacher. Even the 
apostles themselves were not sent 
forth merely to dictate. They rea- 
soned, and manifested the truth, 
and made their disciples the judges 
of what they said; and those who 
were the most diligent in exercising 
fhat manly right, in a legitimate 
way,—that is, in searching the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
to see “¢ whether these things were 
so,’—are the most highly com- 
mended. We have no fears as to 
the result of a universal circulation 
of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, and of the most free dis- 
cussions of their contents by men 
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of all ranks and characters. For 
although individuals may pervert 
them, and infidels may contradict 
and blaspheme their doctrines ; 
when once the Holy Spirit of truth 
and love shall cause the plastic 
energy of that great instrument of 
the world’s renovation fully to act 
on the whole mass of human intel- 
lect and moral agency, light shall 
arise out of darkness, order shall 
spring from confusion, and all the 
beauty of holiness shali beam forth 
from every part of the new crea- 
tion. Let “the law of the Lord” 
put forth its own proper authority, 
and it will be seen to be “ perfect, 


‘converting the soul;” let ‘ the 


testimony of the Lord” be re- 
ceived, and it will be found to be 
‘¢ sure, making wise the simple ;” 
Jet ‘the statutes of the Lord” be 
examined,” and they will be proved 
to be “right, rejoicing the heart ;” 
let “the commandment of the 
Lord” be obeyed, and it will be 
discovered to be clear, “ enlight- 
ening the eyes:” while the whole 
wili generate a pure “ fear,” ‘‘ en- 
during for ever ;” and an acknow- 
ledgment that ‘the judgments of 
the Lord are true, and righteous 
altogether.” 

At a time when nearly all our 
theological wars have died away, 
and the activities of Christian be- 
nevolence will scarcely allow us 
time to reflect on our remaining 
differences of opinion, we feel re- 
luctant to do any thing that would 
revive the recollection of the tu- 
mults formerly excited by the bit- 
ter disputes which were maintain- 
ed, and that to so little purpose, 
on “the five points.” But, as 
every man who thinks upon them, 
(and who can or ought to avoid 
it?) must take a side,—for perfect 
neutrality is here impossible, and 
the affectation of it is the mere ime 
becility of folly,—all that we can 
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do, when they come in our way, is 
to keep our spirits perfectly calm ; 
and, on their own proper merits, to 
discuss them with candour. In 
treating of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, in a work like that before 
us, the author was necessarily led 
to a consideration of the Quin- 
quarticular Controversy; and as 
four out of the five chapters of that 
portion of bis work at present un- 
der our notice relate to that contro- 
versy, it becomes our duty to fol- 
low him into it, and to give our 
honest judgment of the manner in 
which hehas conducted the investi- 
gation. 

There cannot be a more import- 
ant question than that which relates 
to the extent of the atonement 
made by the death of Christ. It is 
a question which will force itself 
upon the attention of every man 
who is at all concerned about his 
future state of being. As there is 
no other medium of salvation for 
guilty man, he cannot but be anx- 
ious to know whether that medium 
is open tor all, or only for a part of 
the human race. Mr. Watson 
thinks that it is open for all who 
will avail themselves of it, and that 
all may do so. This he attempts 
to prove froin divine revelation,— 
the only ground on which it can 
be fairly argued. Without going 
formally into all the points which 
have been debated in connexion 
with this question, he notices every 
thing that can be deemed at all ma- 
terial. Those who cannot agree 
with him in all his conclusions, 
must admire the candour and libe- 
rality with which he conducts the 
argument; and these qualities can- 
not but secure him an attentive 
hearing from all those, at least, 
who are equally candid and liberal. 
The following extract gives a very 
correct view of the spirit in which 
the whole is written :— 
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‘““ We have, in the foregoing attempt 
to establish the doctrine of the redemp- 
tion of all mankind against our Calvin- 
istic brethren, taken their scheme in 
the sense in which it is usually under- 
stood, without noticing those minuter 
shades with which the system has been 
varied. In this discussion it is hoped 
that no expression has hitherto escaped 
inconsistent with canduur. Doctrinal 
truth would be as little served by this 
as Christian charity; nor ought it ever 
to be forgotten by the theological in- 
quirer, that the system which we have 
brought under review has, in some of 
its branches, always embodied, and 
often preserved in various parts of 
Christendom, that truth which is vital 
to the church. and salutary to the souls 
of men. It has numbered, too, among 
its votaries, many venerable names; 
and many devoted and holy men, whose 
writings often rank among the bright- 
est lights of scriptural criticism and 
practical divinity. We think the pe- 
culiarities of their creed clearly op- 
posed to the sense of Seripture, and 


‘fairly chargeable in argument with ali 


those consequences we have deduced 
from thern; and which, were it neces- 
sary to the discussion, might be cha- 
racterized in still stronger language. 
Those consequences, however, let it 
be observed, we only exhibit as /ogi- 
cal ones. By many of this class of 
divines they are denied; by others 
modified; and by a third party ex- 
plained away to their own satisfaction 
by means of metaphysical and subtle 
distinctions. As logical consequences 
only they are, therefore, in such cases, 
fairly to be charged upon our oppo- 
nents, in any disputes which may arise. 
By keeping this distinction in view, the 
discussion of these points may be pre- 
served unfettered; and candour and 
charity sustain no wound.” p. 116. 


Mr. Watson first attempts to 
prove that Christ died for all men, 
trom these passages of Scripture 
which expressly assert the fact, 
and speak of his death as an atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole 
world. He then argues the same 
point from those passages which 
attribute an equal extent to the 


effects of the death of Christ, and. 


of the fall of our first parents. He 
also-assumes, that the same im- 
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portant truth is necessarily implied, 
1. In all those passages which de- 
clare that Christ died, not only for 
those that are saved, but also for 
those that do or may perish: 2. In 
all those which make it the duty of 
men to believe the gospel, and 
place them under the guilt and 
penalty of death for rejecting it: 
3. In all those in which men’s 
failure in the business of salvation 
is placed to the account of their 
own opposing wills, and made 
wholly their own fault. The evi- 
dence of these several classes of 
texts is urged with great effect ; 
and much skill in illustration ts 
displayed in the removal of the 
false glosses by which it has been 
attempted to break their force, and 
to reconcile them with the doctrine 
of partial redemption. We think it 
must be aliowed by candid Calvin- 
ists themselves, that meanings the 
most forced and unnatural are often 
put upon such texts, and mean- 
ings which would never have been 
thought of, had it not been judged 
absolutely necessary to preserve the 
consistency of the sense of Scrip- 
ture. Of course, the writers who 
invented those strange modes of 
interpretation thought that they 
were required by doctrines which 
were conceived to be expressly 
taught in other parts of the book 
of God. But we ought to be well 
assured of the ground on which we 
stand, before we presume to take 
such liberties with the words of the 
Almighty. ‘ Add thou not uato 
his words, lest he reprove thee, 
and thou be found a liar.” 

In the next chapter, in which the 
same subject is continued, Mr. 
Watson goes on to examine those 
inferential interpretations of Scrip- 
ture which limit. to the elect only, 
not merely the actual, but the in- 
tentional efficacy of the death of 
Christ. On entering upon this 
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part of his argument he re- 
marks :— 

‘* We reserve it to another place to 
state the systematic views which the 
followers of Calvin, in their different 
shades of opinion, take of the doctrines 
of election, &c, lest our more simple 
inquiry into the sense of Scripture 
should be disturbed by extraneous 
topics; and we are now, therefore, 
merely called to consider, how far 
this argument, which is professedly 
drawn from Scripture, and not from 
metaphysical principles, is supported 
or refuted, by an examination of those 
portions of Holy Writ on which it is 
usually butit; and it will not prove a 
difficult task to show, that, whea fairly 
interpreted,they contain nothing which 
obliges us to narrow our interpretation 
of those passages which extend the be- 
neiit of the death of Christ to all man- 
kind: and that, in some views, they 
strongly corroborate their most ex- 
tended meaning.” pp. 28, 29. 

He then observes, that there are 
three kinds of election mentioned 
in Scripture: First, that of indi- 
viduals to perform some special 
work or service, as of Cyrus to re- 
build the temple, Paul to be the 
apostle of the Gentiles, &c. Se- 
condly, that of nations, or bodies 
of men, to eminent religious privi- 
leges; and, in order to accomplish, 
by their superior illumination, the 
merciful purposes of God, in bene- 
filing other nations or bodies of 
people; as the Jews, for instance. 
Lastly, that of individuals to eter- 
nal lite. As it respects the first of 
these particulars, there can be 
little or no difference of opinion, 
and therefore it is very properly 
dismissed with a few remarks. The 
two latter are considered at large. 
We are sorry that we cannot find 
room for a compiete analysis of 
this part of the work. It is parti- 
cularly interesting and important. 
The illustrations of Scripture are 
most happy and satisfactory; and 
what is written on the three cele- 
brated chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans, upon which so much 
38* 
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stress has often been laid by the 
followers of Calvin, is especially 
deserving of attention, as a most 
luminous and convincing exposi- 
tion. We had very much wished 
to insert in our work what Mr. 
Watson has said of the potter and 
the clay, as remarkably appropriate ; 
but we find the passage is too long 
for a review, and we cannot reduce 
it without injury to the whole. We 
must of necessity, therefore, refer 
to the work itself, in which we ven- 
ture to say, that our readers will 
find what will amply reward them 
for their labour in the perusal. 
They will find that it is clearly 
proved, according to the manifest 
intention of the apostle, in the dis- 
course in question, that the pro- 
ceedings of God towards the Jews 
shut out all reply and debate with 
God. There was no injustice in 
his casting off from being any 
longer his peculiar people those 
who refused submission to the Re- 
deemer, and set up their own er- 
roneous and absurd notions in op- 
position to the wisdom and will of 
God. Yet he even endured with 
much long suffering these ‘ ves- 
sels of wrath fitted to destruction,” 
and gave them repeated opportuni- 
ties of coming into the Christian 
church, and of enjoying all her 
privileges, in common with the be- 
lieving Gentiles. We give the 
following as a small specimen of 
the author’s manner and views in 
this part of his argument :— 

“We come, finally, to the case of 
the rejected Jews, in the very age of 
the apostles. The purpose of God, as 
we haveseen, was to abolish the former 
ground.on which his visible church had 
for so many ages been built, that of 
natural descent from Abraham by [saac 
and Jacob; but this was so far from 
shutting out the Jews from spiritual 
blessings, that though, as Jews, they 
were now denied to be God's church, 
yet they were all invited to come in 
with the Gentiles, or rather to lead the 
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way into the new church, established 
on the new principle of faith in Jesus, 
as the Christ. Hence the apostles 
were commanded to ‘ begin at Jerusa- 
lem’ to preach the gospel; hence they 
made the Jews the first offer in every 
place in Asia Minor, and other parts 
of the Roman empire, into which th 
traveiled on the same blessed errand. 
Many of the Jews accepted the call, 
entered into the church-state on the 
new principle on which the church of 
Christ was now to be elected, and hence 
they are called, by St. Paul, ‘the rem- 
nant according to the election ofgrace,’ 
Rom. xi. 5, and ‘ the election.’ The 
rest, it is true, are said to have been 
‘ blinded ;’ just in the same sense as 
Pharaoh wae hardened. He hardened 
his own heart, and was judicially left 
to his obduracy; they blinded them- 
selves by their prejudices and world- 
liness aad spiritual pride, and were, 
at length, judicially given up to blind- 
ness. But thea might they not all 
have had a share in this new election 
into this new church of God? Truly, 
every one of them; for thus the apos- 
tle argues, Rom. ix, 30-32: ‘What 
shall we say then? That the Gentiles, 
which followed not after righteousness, 
have attained to righteousness, even 
the righteousness which is of faith ; 
but Israel, which followed afier the 
law of righteousness, hath not attaim- 
ed to the law of righteousness. Where- 
fore? BECAUSE THEY SOUGHT IT NoT 
BY FAITH; but, as it were, by the 
works of the law.’ And thus we have 
it plainly declared, that they were ex- 
cluded from the new spiritual church 
of God, not by any act of sovereignty, 
not by any decree of reprobation, but 
by an act of their own: they rejected 
the doctrine and way of faith; they 
attained not unto righteousness, be- 
cause they sought it not by faith. 


** The collective election and rejec- 
tion taught in this chapter, is not then 
unconditional, in the sense of the Cal- 
vinists; and neither the salvation of 
the people elected, nor the condemna- 
tion of the people rejected, fiows as 
necessary consequents from these acts 
of the divine sovereignty. They are, 
indeed, mysterious procedures ; for 
doubtless it must be allowed that they 
place some portions of men in circum- 
stances more favoured than others; 
but, even in such cases, God has shut 
out the charge of ‘ unrighteousness,’ 
by requiring from men according ‘ to 














what they have, and not according to 
what they have not; as we learn from 
many parts of Scripture which reveal 
the principles of the divine admipis- 
tration, both as to this life and another : 
for no man is shut out from the mercy 
of God, but by his own fault. He has 
connected these events also with wise 
and gracious general plans, as to the 
human race. They are not acts of 
arbitrary will, or of caprice; they are 
acts of ‘wisdom and knowledge,’ the 
mysterious bearing's of which are to be 
in future times developed. ‘Oh the 
depth, both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out!’ These are the devout ex- 
pressions with which St. Paul concludes 
this discourse ; but they would ill ap- 
ply to the sovereign, arbitrary, and 
unconditional reprobation of men from 
God’s mercies in time and eternity. on 
the principle of taking some and leav- 
ing others without any reason ia them- 
selves. There is no plan in this; no 
wisdom; no mystery; and it is capa- 
ble of no farther development for the 
instruction and benefit of the world ; 
for that which rests originally on no 
reason but solely on arbitrary will, is 
incapable, from its very nature, of be- 
coming the component part of a deeply 
laid, and, fora time, mysterious plan, 
which is to be brightened into mani- 
fest wisdom, and to terminate in the 
good of mankind, and the glory of 
God.” pp. 53-55. 


The next chapter contains an 
examination of certain passages of 
Scripture, supposed to limit the ex- 
tent of Christ’s redemption. The 
following extract may serve to 
show the manner in which the ex- 
amination is conducted :— 


“‘ Acts xviii, 9, 10. ‘ Be not afraid, 
but speak, and hold not thy peace; 
for I am with thee, and no man shail 
set on thee to hurt thee; for I have 
much people in this city.’ 

‘¢ Mr. Scott, to whom the docrine of 
election is always present, says, ‘In 
this Christ evidently spake of those 
who were his by election, the gift of 
the Father, and his own purchase; 
though at that time in an unconverted 
state.’ It would have been more ‘ evi- 
dent’ had this been said by the writer 
of the Acts as well as by Mr. Scott, or 
any thing approaching to it. The ‘ evi- 
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dence,’ we fear, was all in Mr. Scott's 
predisposition of mind; for it no where 
else appears. The expression is, at 
least, capable of two very satisfactory 
interpretations, independent of the 
theory of Calvinistic election. It may 
mean, that there were many well dis- 
posed and serious inquirers among the 
‘Greeks’ in Corinth; for when Paul 
turned from the Jews, he ‘ entered into 
the house of Justus, one that worship- 
ped God.’ This man was a Greek 
proselyte; and, from various parts of 
the Acts of the Apostles it is plain, 
that this class of people were not only 
numerous, but generally received the 
gospel with joy, and were among the 
first who joined the primitive churches. 
They manifested their readiness to re- 
ceive the gospel in Corinth itself, when 
the Jews ‘opposed and blasphemed ;’ 
aod it is not improbable, that to such 
proselytes, who were in many places 
‘a people prepared for the Lord,’ re- 
ference is made, when our Saviour, 
speaking to Paul in this vision, says, 
‘IT have much people in this city.’ 
Suppose, however, he speaks pros- 
pectvely and prophetically, making 
his foreknowledge of an event the 
means of encouraging the labours of 
his devoted apostle, the doctrine of 
election follows neither from the fact 
of the forekknowledge of God, nor from 
prophetic declarations grounded upon 
it. Even Calvin founds not election 
unou God’s foreknowledge; but upon 
his decree.” p. 114. 


The author then proceeds to a 
consideration of the theories which 
limit the extent of the death of 
Christ. In the first place, he 
shows that nothing in the preced- 
ing discussion has been assumed 
as Calvinism, but what is to be 
met with in the writings of the 
founder of the system, and in the 
confessions and creeds of churches 
which professedly admitted his doc- 
trine. Our author next takes a view 
of the moditications of the system, 
and gives a large and particular ace 
count of that of Baxter. This 
chapter is especially deserving of 
notice, both as containing the 
strongest reasons against the doc- 
trine of a limited redemption, and 
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as tending to show the utter folly 
of attempting to find a mean where 
none exists; or of seeking to re- 
concile that which is manifestly 
irreconcilable. Mr. Watson con- 
cludes this part of his argument 
with the following energetic para- 
graph :— 

** The theory to which the name of 
Baxter has given some weight in this 
country, has been introduced more at 
Jength, because with it stands or falls 
every system of moderated or modified 
Calvinism, which by more modern 
writers has been advocated. The 
scheme of Dr. Williams, of Rother- 
ham, is little beside the old theory of 
supralapsarian reprobation in its two- 
fold enunciation of pRETERITION, by 
which God refuses help to a creature 
which cannot stand without help, and 
his consequent DAMNATION for the 
crimes committed in consequence of 
this witbholding of supernatural aid. 
The dress is altered, and the system 
has a dash of Cameronism, but it is in 
substance the same. All other miti- 
gated schemes rest on two principles, 
the sufficiency of the atonement for all 
mankind, and the sufficiency of grace 
to those who believe not. For the 
first. itis enough to say, that the synod 
of Dort, and the higher Calvinistic 
school, will agree with them upon this 
point, and so nothing is gained; for 
the second, that the sufficiency of 
grace in these schemes is always un- 
derstood in Baxter’s sense, ard is 
mere verbiage. It is not ‘the grace 
of God WHICH BRINGETH SALVATION; 
for no man is actually saved without 
something more than this ‘sufficient 
grace’ provides. That which is con- 
tended for, is, in fact, not a sufficiency 
of grace in order to salvation; but, in 
order to justify the condemnation 
which inevitably follows. For this 
alone the struggle is made, but with- 
out success. The main characteristic 
of all these theories, from the first to 
the last, from the highest to the low- 
est, is, that a part of mankind is shut 
out from the mercies of God, on some 
ground irrespective of their refusal of 
a sincere offer to them of salvation 
through Christ, made with a commu- 
nicated power of embracing it. Some 
power they allow to the reprobate, as 
natural power, and degrees of super- 
added moral power; but in no case 


the power to believe unto salvation ; 
and thus, as one well observes, ‘ when 
they have cut some fair trenches, as if 
they would bring the water of life unto 
the dwellings of the reprobate, on a 
sudden they open a sluice, which car- 
ries it off again.? The whole labour of 
these theories is to find out some decent 
pretext for the infliction of punishment 
on them that perish, independent of 
the only reason given by Scripture, 
their rejection of a mercy free forall.” 
pp. 163, 164. 


This is followed by an inquiry 
into the probable origin of the Cal- 
Vinistic system, which our author 
thinks arose from metaphysical 
hypotheses, and school ‘subtilties, 
to which the sense of Scripture has 
been accommodated. Those who 
may demur to this opinion, will do 
well to read over, with candour, 
what he has written in reference 
to the assumptions on which that 
system chiefly rests, concerning 
the will of man, eternal decrees, 
divine prescience, and sovereignty. 

The following extract will ibe 
read with interest, independent of 
the particular controversy with 
which it stands connected :— 

* The case of HEATHEN NATIONS 
has sometimes been referred to by 
Calvinists, as presenting equal difii- 
culties to those urged against their 
scheme of election and reprobation. 
But the cases are not at all parallel, 
nor can they be made so, unless it 
could be proved that heathens, as such, 
are inevitably excluded from the king- 
dom of heaven; which is not, as some 
of them secm to suppose, a conceded 
point. Those, indeed. if there be any 
such, who, believing in the universal 
redemption of mankind, should allow 
this, would be most inconsistent with 
themselves, and give up many of those 
principles on which they successfully 
contend against the doctrine of abso- 
lute reprobation; but the argument 
lies in small compass, and is to be de- 
termined by the word of God, and not 
by the speculations of men. The 
actual state of pagan nations is affect- 
ingly bad; but nothing can be de- 
dvced, from what they are in fact, 
against theirsalvability; for, although 
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there is no ground to hope for the 


‘salvation of great numbers of them, 


actual salvation is one thing, and pos- 
sible salvation is another. Nor does 
it affect this question, if we see not 
how heathens may be saved; that is, 
by what means repentance, and faith, 
and righteousness, should be in any 
such degree wrought in them, as that 
they shall become acceptable to God. 
The dispensation of religion under 
which all those nations are to whom 
the gospel has never been sent, con- 
tinues to be the patriarchal dispensa- 
tion. That men were saved under that 
in former times we know, and at what 
point, if any, a religion becomes so 
far corrupted, and truth so far extinct, 
as to leave no means of salvation to 
men, nothing to call forth a true faith 
in principle, and obedience to what 
remains known or knowable of the 
original law, no one has the right to 
determine, unless he can adduce some 
authority from Scripture. That au- 
thority is certainly not available to the 
conclusion, that, in point of fact, the 
means of salvation are utterly with- 
drawn from heathens. We may say 
that a murderous, adulterous, and 
idolatrous heathen will be shut out 
from the kingdom of heaven; we must 
say this, on the express exclusion of 
all such characters from future bless- 
edness by the word of God; but it 
would be little to the purpose to say, 
that, as far as we know, all of them 
are wicked and idolatrous. As far as 
we know they may be, but we do not 
know the whole case; and, were these 
charges universally true, yet the ques- 
tion is not what the heathen are, but 
what they have the means of becom- 
ing. We indeed know that all are not 
equally vicious, nay, that some vir- 
tuous heathens have been found in ail 
ages; and some earnest and anxious 
inquirers after truth, dissatisfied with 
the notions prevalent in their own 
countries respectively ; and what these 
few were, the rest might have been 
likewise. But, if we knew no such 
instances of superior virtue and eager 
desire of religious information among 
them, the true question, ‘What degree 
of truth is, after all, attainable by 
them ?’ would still remain a question 
which must be determined not so much 
by ourknowledge of facts which may be 
very obscure, but such principles and 
general declarations as we find appli- 
cable to the case in the word of God. 


“If all knowledge of right and 
wrong, and ail gracious influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and all objects of 
faith, have passed away from the hea- 
then, through the fault of their ances- 
tors ‘not liking to retain God in their 
knowledge,’ and without the present 
race having been parties to this wilful 
abandonment of truth, then they would 
appear no longer to be accountable 
creatures, being neither under the 
law vor under grace; but as we find 
it a doctrine of Scripture, that all men 
are responsible to God, and that the 
‘whole world’ will be judged at the 
last day, we are bound to admit the 
accountability of all, and with that, 
the remains of law and the existence 
of a merciful government towards the 
heathen on the part of God. With 
this the doctrine of St. Paul accords. 
Noone can take stronger views of the 
actual danger and the corrupt state of 
the Gentiles than he; yet he affirms 
that the divine law had not perished 
wholly from among them: that though 
they had received no revealed law, 
yet they had a law ‘written on their 
hearts ;’ meaning, o0 doubt, the tra- 
ditionary law, the equity of which 
their consciences attested; and far- 
ther, that though they had not the 
written law, yet, that ‘by nature,’ 
that is, ‘ without an outward rule, 
though this, also, strictly speaking, is 
by preventing grace,’ they were ca- 
pable of doing all the things contained 
in the law. He affirms, too, that all 
such Gentiles as were thus obedient, 
should be ‘justified, in the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ, according to his gospel.’ 
The possible obedience and the 
possible ‘ justification’ of heathens 
who have no written revelation, are 
points, therefore, distinctly affirmed 
by the apostle in his discourse, in the 
second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans; and the whole matter of 
God's sovereignty, as to the heathen, 
is reduced, not to the leaving of any 
portion of our race without the means 
of salvation, and then punishing them 
for sins which they have no means of 
avoiding ; but to the fact of his having 
given superior advantages to us, and 
inferior ones Only to them; a proceed- 
ing which we see exemplified in the 
most enlightened of Christian nations 
every day, for neither every part of 
the same nation is equally favoured 
with the means of grace, nor are all 
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the families in the same town and 
neighbourhood equally circumstanced 
as to means of religious influence 
and improvement. The principle of 
this inequality is, however, far differ- 
ent from that on which Calvinistic 
reprobation is sustained; since it in- 
volves no inevitable exclusion of any 
individual from the kingdom of God, 
and because the general principle of 
God's administration, in such cases, is 
elsewhere laid down to be, the requir- 
ing of much where much is given, and 
the requiring of little where littie is 
given:—a principle of the strictest 
equity.” pp. 190-193. 


These views of a subject con- 
fessedly difficult, we think incom- 
parably more sober, and more con- 
sistent with the Scriptures and the 
attributes of God, than the notion, 
that all the heathen, as such, are 
necessarily and unavoidably damn- 
ed: a sentiment which has been 
distinctly avowed by rigid supralap- 
sarians, and most inconsistently 
and incautiously countenanced by 
some individuals professing to be- 
lieve the doctrine of general ro- 
demption. There is nothing in 
the tenet of absolute reprobation 
more revolting, than the opinion 
of the unavoidable damnation of 
all the heathen; and surely such 
a position is not necessary to sti- 
mulate to missionary exertions. 
The express command of Jesus 
Christ, that the gospel should be 
preached to every creature; and 
the affecting fact, that the great 
mass of the heathen pass through 
life into the eternal world destitute 
of that holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord; are suf- 
ficient motives to the most strenu- 
ous efforts to evangelizeall nations, 
without having recourse to a prin- 
ciple which leads to the conclu- 
sion, that either a large proportion 
of mankind are not in a state of 
probation, or that the Judge of all 
the earth is unmerciful and unjust. 

This part of Mr. Watson’s work 
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contains another chapter, which: 
concludes his view of the doctrines 
of Christianity, and embraces a 
notice of some farther benefits of 
redemption. The remarks which 
are here introduced, on the subject 
of the entire sanctification of be- 
lievers, are particularly valuable 
and important. 

In consequence of the press of 
other matter, our notice of this 
part of the Theological Institutes 
is unavoidably short and imperfect. 
The principal subject of which it 
treats has been largely discussed 
by Arminius, Episcopius, Corvi- 
nus, Grotius, and others, in Hol- 
land; and by Hoard, Goodwin, 
Pierce, Womack, Cudworth, Bar- 
row, Whitby, Fletcher, Wesley, 
Sellon, &c, in England; and hence 
an ordinary writer would only have 
been able to conderse their argu- 
ments, and apply them to the some- 
what novel modifications which the 
Calvinistic system has assumed in 
modern times. But Mr. Watson 
has borrowed very little from any 
of those eminent men. He has 
evidently thought for himself; and 
it appears to us, that this part of 
his Institutes is distinguished by 
greater originality than any pre- 
ceding portion of his work. His 
argumentation, his elucidations of 
Scripture, which are equally clear 
and forcible, are. altogether his 
own; and the manner in which he 
has conducted the discussion 1s 
worthy of the highest praise. His 
appeal is made exclusively to the 
inspired records, understood in 
their popular and obvious sense, 
and explained by parallel texts ; 
and the spirit of candour and be- 
nevolence is uniformly displayed. 
The advocates of general redemp- 
tion will rejoice to see their senti- 
ments so ably defended ; and those 
readers whose creed is opposed, 
we think, will be constrained to 
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acknowledge the writer’s fairness 
and ability. 

{t= The fifth part of the va- 
luable work above reviewed, mak- 
ing the first half of the third volume, 
has been received by the Agents of 
the Methodist Book Concern, and 
is now in press. As soon as the 
sixth part shall have been received, 
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it shall be immediately put to press, 
and the third and last volume shall 
be completed with the least pos- 
sible delay. The work may be 
obtained at the store, No. 14 
Crosby, near Broadway and How- 
ard-street ; or through any of our 
itinerant ministers. Price $3 per 
vol., bound; or $2 50 in boards. | 





MOONLIGHT. 


Tue effect of the moonlight on 
the eyes in this country [Egypt] 
is singularly injurious. The na- 
tives tell you, as I found afterwards 
they also did in Arabia, always to 
cover your eyes when you sleep in 
the open air. [t is rather strange 
that the passage in the Psalms, 
‘‘ ‘The sun shall not strike thee by 
day, nor the moon by night,” Psa. 
cxxi, 6, should not have been thus 
illustrated, as the allusion seems 


direct. The moon here really 
strikes and affects the sight, when 
you sleep exposed to it, much more 
than the sun: a fact, of which I 
had a very unpleasant proof one 
night, and took care to guard 
against it afterwards. Indeed the 
sight of a person who should sleep 
with his face exposed at night, 
would soon be utterly impaired or 
destroyed.—Carne’s Leilers from 
the East. ; 





ON CARD PLAYING, 
Abridged from the Reformed Dutch Church Magazine. 


‘‘Whom call we gay? That honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay ;—the lark is gay, 

That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosv cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant, too, a witness of his song, 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 

But save me trom the gayety of those 

W hose headachs nail them to a noonday bed: 
And save me too from theirs, whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property stripp'd off by cruel ‘ chance ;’ 
From gayety that fills the bones with pain, 


The mouth with blasphemy, the heart with wo.” 


Mr. Epitror,—lIf you think the 
following thoughts, some of which 
are taken from Pike’s Cases of 
Conscience, will have a tendency 
to check, in a measure, that popu- 
lar vice, or, as it is improperly 
called, innocent amusement of 


CowreRr. 


card playing,—you are requested 
to give them a place in your Ma- 
gazine. I have endeavoured to 
condense the arguments of Pike 
into a space so small, that even 
card players may, perchance, find 
time to read them. Some pro- 
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fessors of religion think there is 
no harm in taking a game at cards. 
It will be readily granted, however, 
that this game is sinful,— 

1. When attended with circum- 
stances which are disgraceful or 
detrimental. If, for example, per- 
sons thus divert themselves in evil 
company, or unseasonable hours, 
if the game infringes on duties, 
social, civil, or religious ; if it 
causes anger, envy, revenge, Swear- 
ing, quarrelling, it is evidently sin- 
ful: but that these are its legiti- 
mate effects, those who frequently 
play can attest. 

2. This game is sinful, so far as 
it disgraces and dishonouis the pro- 
fession of religion. But surely no 
Christian would think, that he ho- 
noured his profession by becoming 
an adept at card playing. 

3. This game is sinful, so far as 
it is in its nature ensnaring ; for all 
such games have a tendency to 
detach the affections from Him 
whom the Christian ought to love 
supremely. Those who frequent 
the card table know how intoxica- 
ting this game is. They feel the 
anxiety with which it is attended ; 
and know how it draws off the 
affections from all that is serious. 

4. This game is sinful, so far as 
it unfits the soul for spiritual duties. 
Professor of religion, did you ever, 
after a game at cards, find yourself 
better prepared for devotional ex- 
ercises, than you were before you 
commenced? Is not the frame of 
your mind always rendered less 
devotional by this game? If these 
be the consequences of card play- 
ing, and your own conscience tells 
you they are, never again call this 
game an innocent amusement. 

And, 5. This game is sinful, 
and most pernicious, inasmuch as 
it leads on to the fatal crime of 
gambling, and to all its horrible 
consequences. It accords, I will 


venture to say, with the experiences 


of every family which has sent 
forth a gambler on society; and 
with that of every one of those 
wretched beings who, in early life, 
have fallen a prey to the demons 
who revel in our modern hells, so 
numerous in our city,—that their 
early love of gambling was instilled 
into them, with very innocent in- 
tentions, at a father’s or mother’s 
card table. They were initiated 
into card playing for amusement, 
or to kill an hour or two of a long 
evening. They became captivated 
with its singular fascinations. The 
thoughtless parents smile, the while, 
at the earnestness and anxiety of 
the youthful antagonists, contend- 
ing at an innocent game of cards, 
for a few coppers, or a single shil- 
ling. ‘The loser and the gainer 
anxiously renew the game hour 
after hour, and evening after even- 
ing; the one to regain his lost sum; 
the other to gain still more. The 
thirst of gambling becomes insen- 
sibly more and more excited. And 
in a short while, nothing but a deep 
stake can satiate their thirst of 
gaming; nothing but a manly throw 
in the gambling house can satisfy 
them. Name this fact to the fa- 
thers and mothers who have seen 
it when too late. Name it to the 
many beggared youth ofa onceearly 
hope; those wretched and haggard 
beings who issue, like evil spirits, 
of a morning out of their nightly 
hells,—what a groan of agony it 
will excite, as busy memory recalls 
the early innocent games at their 
fathers’ fire sides, which first led 
on to the vortex of ruin! 

It is thus that the youth are in- 
sensibiy trained up in the parlour, 
and withdrawing room, to be gam- 
blers. And all this thoughtlessness 
and criminality of parents, are 
equalled only by another most 
alarming evil in our land. I allude 
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to the infamous practice so fa- 
tally prevailing in the country, 
chiefly among of giving 
spirituous liquors to children. Each 
boy, and even the little girl, must 
have a sip of the sugared bitters 
of the father, of a morning. And 
each little child will gradually claim 
a little more, in quantity, added to 
his share of the liquor from day to 
day. It will quicken his appetite, 








say his affectionate parents, it wil! 
make him eat heartily,—it will 
make him vigorous for his work. 
And thus, by two fatal processes, 
put into operation by affectionate 
parents, the youth are trained up 
to be gamblers and drunkards. If 
parents persevere thus, Mr. Editor, 
there is a danger of our becoming 
not only a nation of drunkards, but 
also a nation of gamblers. 





A SPECULATION ON THE NUMBER OF PLANETS IN THE SOLAR 
, SYSTEM. 


By Sir Richard Phillips. 


The orbit of the earth being but 
a point in the vastness of space, 
the distance of the fixed stars af- 
fords no sensible annual parallax ; 
or, in other words, the plane of the 
orbit forms no sensible difference 
of angle with the fixed stars at the 
two extremities of the orbit. 

This might be an argument to 
prove that the earth is stationary. 
We infer many things from facts 
less strong—but in this case we 
allow considerations of immensity 
to have their due weight. We in- 
fer that the fixed stars are so dis- 
tant, that with our eyes and instru- 
ments, an orbit of 190 millions of 
miles in diameter cannot be seen 
at the nearest fixed stars. This is 
rational; for, in the infinitude of 
space, even billions of miles be- 
come points, though in those rela- 
tive points are contained all the 
wonders of the creation. 

Nor ought we to limit our con- 
templation of these wonders to a 
point of a billion of miles in dia- 
meter, for the indefinite subdivision 
of matter renders a point but the 
tenth of an inch in diameter, ca- 
pable of containing as many won- 
ders as one of a billion of miles; 
and it is from these descending 
grades, that arise those subtle phe- 

Vor. x1. October, 1828. 


nomena of atoms, which are exhi- 
bited in all the varieties of grosser 
sensible existence. I call one the 
heights of space, as rising above 
us, and the other the depths of 
space. Our tools for penetrating 
both are the telescope and the mi- 
croscope—but, how inferior both 
are to the objects, is evident from 
the facts, that we discover in the 
heights of space, shoals of thou- 
sands of fixed stars, which in the 
largest telescopes are but points ; 
and in the depths of space, perfect 
animals, as low as the least mi- 
croscope will reach, below which 
animals there must subsist atoms 
infinitely smaller, to sustain the 
mechanism of their vitality and 
organization. 

Such being the facts, can we 
wonder that the annual parallax is 
less than a quantity, which, even 
if that quantity, would place the 
fixed stars at the distance of 32 
billions of miles? Hence, however, 
the distance is necessarily greater 
than 32 billions; but, for argu- 
ment, we will consider it but 32 
billions. Now, 32 billions, ex- 
pressed in figures, stand thus— 


32,000,000,000,000, 


and yet, if the fixed stars were a‘ 
39 
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a less distance, there would be a 
sensible parallax ! 

Now then, on whatever hypo- 
thesis we consider the sun as act- 
ing on the planets, whether by the 
silly and absurd one of attraction, 
or by gaseous propulsion, and ac- 
TION and REACTION, which I main- 
tain; the solar influence must be 
considered as meeting the stellar 
influence half way; or at least at 
16 billions of miles’ distance. 

A question then arises, Whether 
the whole of this distance may not 
be replenished with planets, like 
the space which our eyes and tele- 
scopes reach ? 

The distance of the earth from 
the sun is 95 millions ; but 95 mil- 
lions goes 168,420 times in (6 bil- 
lions ; consequently, if there were 
planets ranged round the sun, at 
the distance of the earth, there 
might be no less than 168,420 in 
the solar system. Nor would this 
prodigious number counterbalance 
the mechanical action of the sun; 
for the sun in size is equal to a 
million of earths. 

Nevertheless, there are three 
planets in this distance, and if the 
analogy prevailed, there might then 
be half a million of planets. 

Taking Herschel as another 
standard, and considering that pla- 
net to be 20 times more distant 
than the earth, then there would 
be 8421 times the distance of Her- 
schel within the mechanical action 
of the sun. But there are, with- 
in the distance of Herschel, seven 
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major planets, three minor ones, 
and 18 satellites; or 28 separate 
bodies. The distance, 8421, mul- 
tiplied by 7, would therefore give, 
by analogy, 58,947 as the number 
of major planets, and disregarding 
the minor ones, above 150,000 
satellites. 

The series of distances is doubt- 
less an increasing one, and the 
number in Herschel’s distance 
may not obtain in the next equa! 
distance ; but, if we suppose there 
is but one planet in every equa! 
distance of Herschel, this gives 
above 8400 major planets. 

I suspect that in due time other 
planets will be discovered between 
Jupiter and Saturn, and between 
Saturn and Herschel; but I feel 
convinced, to demonstration, that 
the solar system must contain bun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of planets 
more than have yet been disco- 
vered. No inference to the con- 
trary is afforded by the proportions 
of matter in the known bodies ; 
while the different positions of the 
planets at one time does not ren- 
der it improbable that the quantity 
of matter in the whole may be 
equal to that in the sun, a consi- 
deration which supports the pre- 
vious inference. 

How much, too, such views en- 
large our ideas of time, for if the 
year of Herschel, at 20 times’ dis- 
tance, is 80 of our years; what 
must be the year of a planet 1, 2, 


‘or 3000 times more distant than 


Herschel ? 





RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE: 
+ 
STATE OF THE MISSIONS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The following interesting communi- series of events, with time and place, 
cations from the Rev. W. Case were and characteristic anecdotes and facts, 
received too late forourSeptember No. is both convenient and pleasing. We 


The form in which they appear, inthe recommend a similar course to the at- 


























fention of our missionaries generally, 
with the exception only, that details 
of events so interesting may not be so 
tong withheld; for which, however, in 
the present instance, the indefatigable 
labours and travels of our faithful cor- 
respondent, afford a satisfactory apo- 


logy. 


Rice Lake, U. C. May 27, 1828. 

Rev. AND DEAR Srr,—On the south 
shore, and surrounded with woods 
stands the house for school and meet- 
ings. Sixty children in the school are 
boarded by their parents, who dwell in 
their wig-a-wams near the house. 
Through the diligence and persevering 
efforts of the teacher, Mr. Biggar, seve- 
ral of the children are now reading in 
the Testament, cthersare spelling fine- 
hy, and some are writing. Considering 
the impediments of a strange tongue, 
and the great number of scholars, the 
children have certainly made good 
improvements ; the school having been 
in Operation only about six months. 
It commenced the {3th of November. 

The society is also flourishing. The 
quarterly meeting, which closed last 
Thursday, at this place, was a season 
of much edification to both whites and 
Indians. It was opened by a discourse 
from Peier Jones, on the subject of 
the Lord’s supper. During the love 
feast and communion the next day, the 
blessing of the Lord was felt by al- 
most every heart, and they spake with 
much freedom and feeling, in their 
own tongue, the wonderful works of 
God. In time of the communion most 
of them wept aloud, and some of them 
were so overcome as to be unable to 
rise from their knees, and were car- 
ried away to their seats in the arms of 
their friends. The sermon was in 
English; and being delivered ina plain 
manner, and by comparisons with 
which they were acquainted, thev 
seemed to enjoy it well, and were 
greatly blessed. Permit me to give 
you a sample of our preaching on this 
occasion :—*‘ Brothers, you all know 
how to catch the deer. Your wives 
know too how to dress the meat. It is 
nowa very good disi: of very good veni- 
son. But brothers and sisters,what good 
will this good venison do you. andwhat 
use is all this knowledge of hunting 
and cooking, unless you eat of it? Un- 
Jess you eat, you will starve and die: 
so brothers, you may hear a great deal 
of preaching, and know much about 
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religion, but unless it make your heart 
strong, it will do you no good. You 
must believe with your heart, if you 
will have grace and be saved.” 

The number of scholars in the school 
being too great for one teacher, we 
thought of dividing it, but we had no 
house for the second school. This dif- 
ficulty was soon removed, when the 
Indian sisters (whose lot it has always 
been to build the wig-a-wam) offered 
to raise a house of bark, which has 
since been completed. It is 17 feet 
square, aad the sides six feet in height. 
Bark, from the green ash and cedar, 
forms the side. the roof, and the floor. 
They paid for the door and three glass 
windows five dollars, which is the 
amount of expense for the new school 
house. It is quite convenient, and for 
the warm season is cool and pleasant. 
To morrow Miss Barnes and Miss Ash 
will here be surrounded by 25 tndian 
girls, (Eq-ua-zance-uk,) who will be 
taught reading, sewing, knitting, 
braiding of straw, and business of the 
house.- Before another winter it is ex~- 
pected that lands will be provided by 
the government for this people, on the 
north shore of the lake, when the 
schools will be removed thither, a dis- 
tance of about two miles from this. 

I forgot to tell you of the pleasure 
we enjoyed at dinner with the chiefs. 
Our fare was boiled rice with milk, 
which was first served up in one com- 
mon dish, then divided to about a do- 
zen of us in basins, mostly without 
spoons. The bread was also divided, 
and each had a piece with his basin of 
rice placed on the seat by bis side. 
After grace asked by an Indian bro- 
ther, the brethren, P. Jones, H. Big- 
gar, J. Benham, and myself, ate heart- 
ily with Christiaa friends, in the so- 
cial and friendly feelings of Christian 
friendship and fellowship. And I be- 
lieve we have seldom felt more con- 
tented and happy than with these hum- 
ble Christians, whose house was erect- 
ed with a few hours’ labour, and the 
whole of whose table furniture could 
be purchased with a dollar. 

Our next account will be of the 
Indians at Schoogog Lake, whom we 
expect to visit ina few days. Till then 
farewell. W. Case. 


Whitby, U. C. May 30, 1828. 
Dear Srtr,—The Schoogog lake lies 
16 miles north of this, and is the resort 
of a tribe of the Rice Lake Indians. 
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Being informed of our intended visit, 
they had with another tribe from Mud 
Lake, assembled to the number of 
about 150. Yesterday morning, accom- 
panied by brother Hurd and family, we 
passed into the wood about a mile, 
and entered the Indian camp near the 
lake, where we were received with 
marks of friendship. The children 
who are every wherevery fond of those 
who take an interest in their educa- 
tion, pressed forward aud seemed to 
vie with each other, who should take 
us by the hand first. At some dis- 
tance, on the border of the camp, was 
a house erected expressly for religious 
service. It was built of slabs rived 
from the trunks of trees ; and the floor, 
the seating, the door, and the table, 
were made of the same. Thither we 
all assembled, and after a season of 
instruction, we proceeded to examine 
the candidates for baptism. The whole 
body had embraced the gospel, and 
most of them had received baptism, 
except [6 adults, who, with their chil- 
dren, in all 23, we dedicated to God 
in Christian baptism. Some of them 
were very aged persons; one of these 
had lived till his head was entirely 
bare, and the few hairs in his neck 
were become white. He said, lie re- 
membered perfectly the takiog of 
Quebec. On inquiring how old he 
was, he pointed us to his grandson, 
about 40 vears of age, saying, ‘he 
was about his age.’’ The fall of Que- 
bec being in 1759, would make this 
man 109 years of age. It is probable 
he is more than 100. This aged man 
had lived all his days without hearing 
of the name of Jesus Christ till a few 
months ago, when by means of the 
gospel he was made a partaker of its 
blessings. He could not learn that 
he had any name by which he was 
known among the English, so on ac- 
count of his great age. we gave him 
the name of Adam ; his wife we named 
Eve. 

The communion table being spread, 
we again explained the nature and 
design of the Lord’s supper. During 
the whole service the Indian converts 
were greatly affected, and some were 
so overcome as to be unable to get 
from the altar without help. I believe 
the power of divine truth was deeply 
felt by this people. Here was the re- 
membrance of the atoning sacrifice of 
the Son of God; a lively faith in the 
Saviour, even totriumphing; and ex- 
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ceeding joy even to shouting, for sal- 
vation through the blood of the Saviour. 
We could not but enjoy this scene, 
and bless God for making these hea- 
then the inheritance of his Son, and 
the wilderness to be vocal with the 
praises of the wild men of the woods. 
As ever, respectfully, 
W. Case, 


River Credit, June 2. 

The society and school here are do- 
ing well. The labours of the missionary 
and teachers have a salutary influence 
on the improvements of this commu- 
nity. Several of the public speakers 
lose nothing of their zeal, abd two of 
them are appointed on a tour to the 
Indians on lakes Simcoe and Huron. 
They set cff on the 12th inst. Two 
others are appoin‘ed to visit the Indians 


on the Thames, and the west. They 
leave this on the 20th of July. 
W. CASE. 


Lake Simcoe, U. C. June 18. 

About 300 Indians are encamped 
here, and are daily aitending on our 
instructions. By the assistance of 
brother Jones and other native speak- 
ers, we have continued from day to 
day, these four days past, to afford to 
the natives the instructions of the word, 
for which they seem to hunger and 
thirst. I never saw a greater desire 
for the word of life. Afier a long ex- 
amination, which took us a part of two 
days, we proceeded to administer the or- 
dinance of baptism to 132. Of this whole 
body. pumbering near 600 souls, I be- 
lieve more than 300 are brought under 
the influence of the gospel, and are 
striving to walk according to its pre- 
cepts. You may judge of the changes 
in this bedy, and the sincerity of their 
profession, when you hear that they 
resist with firmness every temptation 
to intemperance, and that not a wig- 
a-wam is silent at the hour of prayer 
and praise. 

To day we separate, and the Indians 
will retura to their fishing and hunt- 
ings. Brother Law and two native 
boys, who have been to school here, 
will return to the school on Yellow 
Heads Island, in the lake; the latter 
to assist him in the school. And two 
native speakers from the Credit will 
accompany the late converts to their 
abodes on Lake Huron. The late 
camp meeting, which was held on Yon- 
geshut, was a powerful season both to 
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whites and Indians, and was made an 
especial blessing to the latter. 

The school by Miss Edmunds at the 
Holland Landing is still domg well, 
and the inhabitants generally, being 
delighted with the improvements rna- 
king ia this body, are very helpful for 
the advancement of the work. The 
work is of God. To his name be the 
glory. With esteem as ever yours, 

W. Case. 
LETTER FROM F. HALL, ESQ. 
Trafalgar, U. C. Aug. 18, 1828. 

My ver BroruéR,— You will per- 
haps expect from me some account of 
our missions in this province. I have 
as yet only been at one, but what I 
there witnessed will amply repay a 
journey from New-York to Canada, 
alihough a part of the route is over a 
very rough road. Mrs. H. and myself 
arrived here on Saturday. We had 
to regret the intelligeace, received on 
passing through Nelson, that mission- 
ary Richardson was at that time ab- 
seat from the Credit mission, but was 
expected the next day. However, in 
the afternoon we chartered a wagon, 
and proceeded to the Indian Reserv- 
ation. On our way we fell in with a 
party of the nation returning from 
huntiog, having killed eight deer, and 
carrying heavy packages of venison. 
We invited one who appeared to have 
an extra load to ride in our wagon. 
He accepted, and seeing him have one 
of the small hymn books recently pub- 
lished at the Conference Office, [ ask- 
ed him if he was one of the pious In- 
dians—told him where we were from, 
and that we were going to see them. 
At this his countenance brightened, 
and he said, ‘*O, yes, yes, we love Je- 
sus!’’ Weasked him what he did with 
his hymn book. He answered, ‘Indian 
sing and pray when they gohunting, and 
be very happy.” We inquired of him 
concerning the missions. He told us 
that he had recently been to Lake Sim- 
coe, with brothers Case and Jones. to 
preach, and exhort the Indians. ‘* O,” 
said he, clapping his hand, his eyes 
sparkling with holy fire, * how happy 
they are at Simcoe! You go there, 
see how very happy them Indians be. 
They pray three times a day. Elder 
Case baptize one hundred thirty-four 
while I there. O, how happy they are! 
Never see people so much happy be- 
fore. Suppose you white Christians 
always very happy.’”’ This man proved 
to be Thomas M‘Kee, a highly re- 
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spected Indian, a class leader and ex- 
horter. Mrs. H. asked him how many 
children he had. He said, “ Two 
here, and one seven years old in hea- 
ven.” He gave an interesting ac- 
count of the child’s conversion, and 
happy death. 1 asked him whether 
he drank any whiskey now. He 
quickly said, ** No,.no, no—the Lord 
bless me two years and half ago; never 
taste one drop since.” Our driver, 
who was not a professor, replied, ** that 
true; you cannot get one of them to 
take any now; they are afraid of it.” 
On arriving at the village, 1 found it 
situated on a beautiful plain, distant 
from two to three miles from any white 
inhabitant. It contains about thirty 
buildings, including a neat chapel, 36 
by 24, with nine windows, and weli 
sedted, and a female school house: the 
buildings are of squared logs; they 
are all on one street, on a perfect line, 
each house and lot cccupying half an 
acre; the street ts about eighty feet 
wide. At the time J entered the vil- 
lage, a number of the females were 
serubbing the floor of their chapel, 
which is done every Saturday. We 
first called on Peter Jacobs, who was 
with brother Case in New- York, and 
was by him introduced to the mission 
family, and then to every family in the 
village. We were received by the 
chiefs, and by all the others, with great 
expressions of friendship; many otf 
them observing, that we had come 
‘*rreat ways to see poor Indians; and 
were very happy to find the white 
Christians thought so much about 
them; that they prayed for white 
Christians, and hoped to meet them in 
heaven.” We found every house per- 
fectly clean and neat, and the persons 
of grown people and children a pat- 
tern for any people. We returned in 
the evening to this place, understand- 
ing that there would be a *‘ field meet- 
ing” on Sunday morning, about four- 
teen miles from the Indian village, at 
which brother Richardson, the mis- 
sionary, would attend. After attend- 
ing this meeting, we returned to the 
mission, and on our arrival we found 
the Indians all assembled for worship 
in their chapel. What asight! The 
first thought that struck me, was a 
wish that my Christian friends in New- 
York could witness it. My heart over- 
flowed. I gazed with astonishment 
and wonder to behold a large congre- 
gation of the children of the forest, 
recently “ comme in from the bush,” as- 
9 
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sembled for divine worship, all neat 
and clean, and all wearing the appear- 
ance of devoted Christians. They had 
been assembled about one hour; had 
been addressed by Thomas M‘Kee, 
the Indian before mentioned; some 
of the women had prayed, and were 
about to dismiss, when the Rev. Mr. 
R. returned, and told them I was on my 
way, coming as fast as wheels could 
travel over a very bad new road. I 
took my seat with brother R.,and Mrs. 
H. sat with sister Richardson, and 
Miss Iancasier, the teacher. We had 
only five white persons present. Mr. 
R. gave out a hymn, which was sung 
by the whole congregation, in fine 
voice. I then addressed them, through 
Peter Jacobs, acting as interpreter. 
After this we continued together in 
prayer and singing, the Indians lead- 
ing in that devotion. When singing, 
everysindividual stands; and during 
prayer they all, inc/uding the children, 
kneel; and more order or attention 
was never witnessed. On being dis- 
missed, the congregation received the 
benediction standing. Then another 
interesting scene was witnessed The 
women first retired, commencing with 
the first row; and as they went out, 
they passed by the altar, and each gave 
us the right hand of Christian fellow- 
ship, many of them sobbing aloud as 
they shook hands; and one of the 
females, intelligent and very pious, 
threw her arms around Mrs. Hall's 
neck, and cried aloud. The men fol- 
lowed in the same order, and this pleas- 
ing ceremony was closed with the 
children, some of whom were not more 
than two years of age. Such a de- 
lightful sight, as I told them, ** would 
delight the heart of their king, and 
certainly was looked upon with delight 
by the King of kings.” Such a scene 
{ may never again witness. I felt like 
good old Simeon, when he saw his 
Saviour, and said, ‘* Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace,” &c. 
We remained all night with the in- 
teresting mission family, and early in 
the morning I was aroused by thesound 
of the horn, and on looking out I saw 
a large collection of Indians, and on 
asking what they were assembled for, 
I was told that ‘‘ they were going to 
build old George’s house.”” George 
is an old man, at present living ina 
rude wigwam at the end of the village, 
and the only occupied wigwam in the 
settlement. Before I left, which was 


about half past seven o’clock, a num- 
ber of logs had been got up. This was 
the first“ raising” Ieverattended where 
rum orsome other spirits was not used. 

This people are a happy people, and 
from all I could learn, are much de- 
voted tu God. Not one with whom { 
conversed, but what stated his sur- 
prise at the great change wrought 
upon this nation. A gentleman in the 
neighbourhood mentioned the follow- 
ing fact: ** The river Credit is cele~ 
brated for its salmon fishery, and be- 
fore these Indians were enlightened 
with divine truths a salmon could be 
purchased of them for a gill of whis- 
key, but now we have to pay fiom two 
to three York shillings for a fish—the 
Indians never, since they became 
Methodists, tasting a drop of spirits.”’ 
Another told me in York, that when 
he heard of the great work of grace 
among the Indians, he said that if the 
Methodists could do any thing with 
* Old Muskrat,” (a notoriously bad 
fellow formerly,) he should believe any 
thing that cou!d be said on the effect 
of missionary labours. On being told 
that Muskrat had experienced reli- 
gion, and was an example of piety : 
“ Then,” said he. ** nothing is too great 
to be effected.” Muskrat lived a holy 
life, and died a triumphant death. Se 
very conscientious was he of keeping 
the sabbath day, that he always cut 
his tobacco for his pipe on Saturday, 
which he wanted for use on the sab- 
bath. 

They enjoy the benefits of the gos- 

pel, and they are anxious that those 
who preach it shall have a comforta- 
ble living. When itis announced that 
a quarterly meeting is to be held, the 
females double their exertions: they 
take their axe, go into the woods, and 
get a supply of bark for baskets, which, 
with some other articles, they make 
and sell, and are seen coming forward 
with their mite, which is a great as- 
sistance to the cause. This induces 
them to industry—a virtue not possess- 
ed by an Indian, unless influenced by 
divine grace. 
’ These Indians now occupy a fine 
tract of land on the river Credit. 
There are about forty families, and 
besides the building lots, each family 
has fifty acres apportioned by ballot. 
This is about one half of their reserva- 
tion. I saw on their lands thirty-five 
acres of corn in good condition. 

The female school is under the care 
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of Miss Lancaster, a pious young lady 
from York. She has about 30 scho- 
lars, who learn to read, write, sew, 
knit, &c. The boys, about thirty-five, 
are under the care of Mr. Jones, a 
native, whose character for intelli- 
gence and piety you well know. I 
have much more to say, but I must 
defer it for another communication. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Francis Hatt. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. 
James B. Finley, dated Urbana, Aug. 
13, 1828: **I have just concluded the 
sixth camp meeting since general 
conference. At all those meetings 
God was pleased to own and bless our 
labours. At our W yandot camp meet- 
ing, our Indian brethren evinced great 
zeal, their souls joyfully anticipating 
an eternal rest. O, blessed be the 
Lord for what he has done in this field ! 
Many white families, from the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, convened 
with us at this meeting, and several 
were no doubt converted to God. This 
establishment is doing well. At our 
last annual conference, bishop George 
presented me with fifty dollars from a 
missionary society in Wilmington, re- 
questing it might be employed in send- 
ing missionaries to spread the gespel. 
On my first visit to Upper Sandusky, 
I informed the quarterly conference 
of this circumstance, and requested 
that they would recommend two of 
their licensed speakers for that pur- 
pose. They accordingly recommend- 
ed Squire Grey Eyes, and James Har- 
rehoot. They immediately set off for 
the Shawnees. After labouring with 
much zeal and dignity of deportment, 
they returned. 

‘* At the last general conference, 
bishop George gave me fifty dollars 
more, from the same blessed society, 
for the same benevolent purpose ; and, 
by the grace of God, we are deter- 
mined to persevere in this undertaking. 
I will here suggest one thought to this 
noble society—it is this—let them set 
apart a day of fasting and prayer for 
direction in this matter, and commu- 
nicate the same to the missionary at 
Upper Sandusky, that they may unite 
with them on the same day for the same 
purpose. Jam confident God will hear 
and direct. 

** Since the Sandusky meeting, we 
have held three others; one on Lou- 
don circuit, during most of which it 
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rained; but the God of our mercies 
was mindful of us, and watered our 
souls abundantly. Several were con- 
verted. The sweet union of spirit 
which here prevailed among all, espe- 
cially the ministers, travelling and 
local, will not soon be forgotten. 

**On the 8th inst. our camp meet- 
ing for Mad River circuit commenced. 
This meeting was throughout attend- 
ed with manifest tokens of the Divine 
approbation. It was particularly so 
during the administration of the Lord’s 
supper on Monday. At this solemn 
season, the glory of the Lord seemed 
to shine all around us, while upwards 
of eight huadred communicants re- 
freshed themselves at the table of their 
Lord. After this upwards of fifty 
mourning penitents requested the 
prayers of God’s people. A melting 
sceneensucd. Many parents saw their 
wicked sons cut to the heart, and heard 
them cry for mercy—wives their hus- 
bands, until their earnest cries were 
exchanged for shouts of praise. One 
thing affected me much—the widow of 
an old travelling preacher, who died 
triumphantly in the faith, with her 
whole family, all except one, were re- 
joicing in God. To hear these dear 
children, now grown to be men and 
women, anticipating the joyful meet- 
ing they should have with their de- 
parted father—Q, it filled my heart, 
but my pen cannot describe what I 
felt. It was, indeed, one of the most 
gloriousseasonsI ever witnessed. Up- 
wards of seventy joined the church on 
the ground. 

**At this meeting there were 394 
wagons and carriages, 284 tents, and 
from the best calculation we were able 
to make, there were upwards of 5000 
tented on the ground. and perhaps be- 
tween one and two thousand besides, 
who occasionally attended the meet- 
ings. 

“JT am making arrangements to 
change the present form of missiona- 
ry and tract societies, adopting the 
one recommended in the last number 
of the Advocate and Journal.”’ 

Extract of a letter from the Rey. 
James W. Dunahay, dated Glouces- 
ter cir., Matthews county, Va., Aug. 
2, 1828: ** The Lord has commenced 
a great and glorious work in this cir- 
cuit, the influence of which is felt in 
all classes of the people. 

‘‘ Our late camp meeting was at the 
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old church on East river, in Mattyews 
county, on the 24th ultimo, where we 
were favoured with the most distin. 
guished tokens of Heaven’s regard. 
Our camp consisted of about 75 or a 
100 well built tents. The congrega- 
tions were large, respectable, and at- 
tentive. 

** The people came up in the spirit 
of prayer, and we were induced to be- 
lieve we should have a powerful time 
from the feeling previously manifested 
throughout the circuit; and in this 
expectation we were nit disappointed, 
as the preachers came up also in the 
spirit of the gospel, and the good work 
prospered accordingly, affording the 
happy spectacle of 175 or 200 precious 
souls converted to God. Of this num. 
ber several were about twelve years 
old, and one about 70 or upwards; and 
so general was this blessed work that 
not a few conversions took place on 
board the attending vessels, about 25 
sail of which lay contiguous to the 
encampment. And notwithstanding 
our meeting was protracted one day 
beyond the original intention, many 
mourners were unavoidably left on the 
ground after the tents were taken down 
and the ministers dispersed. Our local 
brethren have been and still are very 
active and successful. 


“We have had already about 22: 
converted on this circuit in the present 
year, and our prospects are brighten- 
Ing every day. Expecting to report 
our farther progress in a short time 
hence, I subscribe myself your affec- 
tionate friend and fellow labourer in 
the gospel of Christ Jesus. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. R. 
S. Vinton, dated Annapolis, Md., Aug. 
20, 1828: While the Lord is pouring 
out his Spirit in different parts of the 
continent, he has graciously conde- 
scended to favour us with the com- 
mencement of a revival of religion. 
Two weeks ago fourteen promising 
youths professed to bave found the 
** pearl of great price.” The Sunday 
following I was ata camp meeting ten 
niles from this city, and at the close 
of the meeting fifty six united with us 
in church fellowship. Last Sunday 
morning fifteen more joined our ranks. 
And last evening, at a prayer meeting, 
our aliar was crowded with mourpers, 
and ten or a dozen professed to obtain 
peace. ‘ This is the Lord’s doings, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

N. B. I am happy to ioform you, 
that mre than eighteen of those youths 
have been and are Sunday school scho- 
lars. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Speeches delivered at the twenty-fourth anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, on Wednesday, May 7, 1828. 


Tue right honourable president ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: At the 
close of another year, we are again 
called upon for a renewal of our grati- 
tude and thanksgiving to a gracious 
God, by whose favour we have been 
enabled to pursue the work which we 
have undertaken, with a view to bis 
glory, and the good of man. | 

This isthe foundation on which we 
must exclusively rely for the continu- 
ance of the divine blessing on our pro- 
ceedings; and, in this reliance, we 
may humbly indulge that hope for it 
which has hitherto cheeret and am- 
mated our exertions, and has been 
realized to an extent exceeding our 
utmost expectations. 

In the success which has attended 
the prosecution of our object, we have 
no less a motive for joy than gratitude. 
As a proof of this success, it might be 
sufficient to state the simple fact, that 


the Bible society has distributed, by 
its own immediate funds, about five 
millions and a half of copies of Bibles 
and Testaments. To this extent, small 
indeed in comparison with the exi- 
geuces of the world, it has had the 
happiness of supplying the means of 
that instruction which, ifduly received, 
by the blessing of God, will make men 
wise, and holy, and happy, and which 
can be derived from no other source. 
But when, in addition to this fact, 
we consider the impulse which the in- 
stitution of our society has given to 
the Christian world, and the degree 
in which that impulse has operated, 
both directly and indirectly, in every 
quarter of the globe, and which has 
been particularly displayed in the stu- 
pendous and increasing exertions of 
our American brethren, for the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures; when it 
is recollected that the Scriptures, or 
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portions of them, have been printed in 
nearly sixty languages, or dialects, 
in which they had not been printed 
before the institution of our society ; 
and when we advert to the barrier 
which it has opposed to that torrent 
of infidelity and profaneness, which 
threatened at one period to overwhelm 
the continent of Europe, as well as to 
the polluted streams from the same 
sources which have infected the soil 
of our own country; we have indeed 
most ample means for rejoicing; whilst 
we ascribe to Him alone to whom it 
is due, the glory of all that has been 
accomplished through the instrument- 
ality of Bible institutions. Great and 
many, indeed, are the benefits which 
have resulted from them; and their 
value, in some small degree, may be 
estimated by asking, What would have 
been the condition of thou-ands, if 
Bible institutions had not existed ? 

The inference suggested by the 
question, affords the strongest motives 
to perseverance in our work. Dis- 
couragements may occasionally arise ; 
and passing clouds, as has been the 
case, may fora time obscure the bright- 
ness of our prospect; but the sun has 
again shone forth with renovated lus- 
tre. We have indeed to regret, that 
some of our early and highly esteemed 
foreign associates still refuse to co- 
Operate with us, in conséquence of 
the published resolutions restricting 
the application of the finds of the so- 
ciety to the circulation of the :nspired 
Scripture. But means have been 
adopted, in those parts where this dis- 
inclination exists, for furnishing the 
pure canon of Scripture to those who 
are willing to receive it: aud, after 
all, we have the satisfaction to know 
that the issues of the Scriptures by the 
society, during the last year, on the 
continent, particularly of the New 
Testament, have greatly exceeded 
those of the former. 

It remains with us, therefore, to con- 
tinue our labour of love, in the true 
spirit of that love in which it was be- 
gun and has been pursued. It has 
been beautifully said by an old divine, 
‘Truth and love are two of the most 
powerful things in the world; and 
when they both go together, they can- 
not be easily resisted. The golden 
beams of truth, and the silken cords 
of love, twisted together, will draw 
men on with a sweet violence, whether 
they will or no.” 
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Acting in the spirit of this observa- 
tion, we may hope to conciliate where 
we have no right to dictate; and we 
may trust that the objections to co- 
operation in the circulation of the holy 
Scriptures, without the appendage of 
human compositions, will gradually 
subside; and, that the pure word of God 
will have free course and be glorified. 

The earl of Harrowby, V. P.—My 
lord and gentlemen, I rise with great 
pleasure to move that the report be 
received and printed. 

It is certainly not an uninteresting 
part of the report, that, as has beeu 
usual of late, it embalms the memory 
of those persons, of whose loss we have 
been deeply sensible, and for whose 
services we have beengrateful. There 
was one name in the report just read, 
to which, from private feelings, I can- 
not forbear alluding ; I mean that of 
the baron Auguste de Stael. 1 had 
the satisfaction of knowing him long; 
and a gentleman of more intelligent 
and highly cultivated understanding, 
more conciliatory manners, more un- 
affected piety, more devotedness to 
the cause of this society, and to every 
other good work, it has seldom been 
mv good fortune to know. There is 
another still more emiuent personage, 
whose loss we deplore; whose name 
has been mentioned in a former meet- 
ing, which I had not the happiness tg 
attend,—I mean Bishop Heber. His 
correspondence and journals, which 
have been recently published, have 
put us in more ful] pessession of his 
eminent and delightful character: and 
I «am satisfied I speak that which must 
find an echo in the bosom of all who 
hear me, that they never met witha 
work which gave them so pleasing an 
idea of its excellent author; or one 
which must have left so deep a regret 
for his loss, whether it was the case or 
not thaf they had the pleasure of be- 
ing personally known to him. His 
loss to this society must be great in- 
deed; but we trust hia good example 
will not be forgotten, and that others 
will follow in his footsteps: and Jet us 
hope, that in this, as in many other in- 
stances, that same Providence, which 
I firmly believe has hitherto extended 
its protection to the general proceed- 
ings of this society, will, as one gene- 
ration of good workmen drop off, raise 
up others, and that thus there will be 
a succession of those who will carry 
forward the work of God. 
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The report we have just heard, satis- 
factory as it is, has perhaps less of the 
attraction of novelty, than many re- 
ports to which we have listened: but 
this ought not to surprise or discour- 
age us. We cannot, at this period of 
the society, expect much of the at- 
traction of novelty: and why? Be- 
cause so much has already been done ; 
and because the sphere of the opera- 
tions of this society has been so widely 
extended, that, though much indeed 
remains to bedone, to fill up the blanks 
and dreary intervals that occur within 
that sphere, the circumference itself 
can hardly be extended farther. 

There are one or two circumstances 
to which, in a few words, I wish to 
call your attention ; I mean the degree 
to which, under the blessing of God, 
notwithstanding the obstacles that, by 
a recent resolution of the society, were 
expected to be opposed to the farther 
circulation of the Scriptures, in some 
paris at least of the provinces of South 
America, the word of God is making 
progress,—a progress which, from day 
to day, I trust will grow more and 
more extensive. One place, in an- 
oiber quarter of the globe, has been 
mentioned ; a place, the name of which 
was hardly known before, even to per- 
sons most conversant with commercial 
enterprises. Singapore has been point- 
ed out, as a spot from which the beams 
of pure light may emanate with effect, 
through the dark hemisphere which 
surrounds it. It will be happy if, in 
this respect, the commercial character 
of this country shall be found the 
means of carrying to places, where 
the thirst of gain, in the first instance, 
leads men, the thirst of the word of 
God; and if, in return for the spices 
and fine gold we receive from the na 
tives of those countries, we should 
give them the pearl of great price. 

The bishop of Winchester, V. P.— 
I confess, my lord, [ do rise with sin- 
gular satisfaction, to second the motion 
which the noble lord who preceded 
me has just proposed. I rise, I say, 
with singular satisfaction; because 
although, as that noble lord has well 
stated, there is not perhaps much of 
novelty in the report, vet, of all the 
reports I have read, I can say, with 
reference to that which we have just 
heard, that there is none in the annals 
of the society which presents more 
encouraging features to us: I mean 
not encouraging solely on account of 


the wide distribution of the Scriptures, 
of which that report gives so many 
proofs; (for, of the readiness with which 
the Scriptures are received, we have 
before had abundant testimonies ;) but 
it did appear to me, in listening to that 
report, that we have never before had 
so satisfactory an account of the spirit 
in which these Scriptures have been 
received. In oue place, and in one 
place only, if my memory does not 
fail me, the writer of an interesting 
communication addressed to the soci- 
ety, complains of the want of readi- 
pess on the part of the people to re- 
ceive the Scriptures; but even that 
calls upon us to proceed in our work. 
The report is a proof, as far as the 
human eye can see, that God is with 
us, and prospers this labour of love. 

The noble lord has stated, and I fully 
concur with him. that there are others 
here who will give details from which 
I, for one, should be sorry to detain 
you; and there are only, therefore, a 
few circumstances to which I wish to 
call your attention. The alacrity with 
which the committee of this society 
has stepped forward, wherever the 
Scriptures are called for ina new lan- 
guage, is an encouragement to us to 
support their exertions. The report 
has stated, that the Scriptures in the 
Danish. the Swedish, and the Finnish 
languages, lave all been ordered for 
the respective countries in which they 
are used, as soon as the request for 
them was communicated. In the Aiba- 
nian language, also, the Scriptures 
have been sent and circulated for the 
first time. In turning to the domestic 
concerns of this society, I find that 
137,162 Bibles, and 199,108 Testa- 
ments have been circulated in the past 
year, being au excess of 42,264 over 
the circulation of the preceding year ; 
and this is a topic of encouragement 
and congratulation. It was noticed, 
that the bishop of Calcutta had become 
a subscriber and vice president of this 
institution; aad it may be gratifying 
to many to know, that, within the last 
two days, information has been re- 
ceived, stating his lordship’s safe ar- 
rival in the sphere of his important 
labour; and 1 am quite sure there is 
not a persoa here who will not join 
in prayer, that he may havea heart to 
proceed in his work with usefulness 
and zeal. 

I am asked sometimes, whether, 
after so many years of the circulation 
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of the Scriptures, and after the large 
sums which have been sent up to this 
society, from time to time, there is still 
a field for exertion? Now, to such in- 
quirers I might answer, by referring 
to the reports already circulated; by 
referring them to the report we have 
just heard; and by referring them to 
those monthly extracts, which, in m 
judgment, are most wisely circulated, 
for the information of those who take 
an interest in the labours of the soci- 
ety; every one of which contains ac- 
counts of the eagerness with which the 
Scriptures are inquired for, and the 
satisfaction with which they are re- 
ceived. But it is not to these written 
statements alone that I might refer, 
but to the local knowledge of those 
who have inquired into the wants of 
their own particular neighbourhoods, 
who are all able to bear testimony to 
the truth, that there is room still for 
all we can do. In the report it was 
stated, that in Newcastle, in Birming- 
ham, and in a district within nine miles 
of this place, there is still an urgent 
want of the holy Scriptures. Here, 
then, are topics not only encouraging 
exertion, but calling for prayer, not 
only that the sacred Scriptures may 
be circulated, but that, by those Scrip- 
tures, men may be made wise to sal- 
vation, through faith in Christ Jesus. 
That these Scriptures have, in many 
cases, been received to the eternal 
benefit of those on whom they have 
been conferred, through the means of 
this society, there is no one here but 
can bear witness; and if this be true, 
Jet me ask you how many more cases 
there are of which men know nothing ? 
How many souls there are, known to 
God alone, who, through the instru- 
mentality of this society, have seen, 
for the first time, the word? have re- 
ceived it with power? and will he 
made finally heirs of life, through the 
gospel of grace. 

I feel that I have trespassed too long 
upon your time; I will add, therefore, 
but one word more. As I last year 
took the liberty of suggesting, as the 
watch word of your society, ‘‘ Perse- 
verance,” I would not now recall that 
rallying word; but I would add to it 
another, as a countersign, and that is, 
‘* Vigilance,” in distributing the holy 
Scriptures wisely and judiciously, by 
sale or otherwise, in those spheres of 
exertion which are opening to us;— 
and “ vigilance’ over our own hearts, 
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that the word of God may be distri- 
buted, not in our strength, but in the 
power of Him who alone can give it 
force and can give it success. 

The bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, V. P.—My lord, summoned as 1 
am, deeply to my regret, to attend an 
urgent engagement in a distant part 
of the metropolis, I might have resign- 
ed the little part which I am able to 
take in the proceedings of this day to 
other hands, had I not been anxious 
to declare my continued attachment 
to this glorious cause; and to express 
likewise my entire acquiescence in 
the confutations of the charges which, 
during the past year, have been ad- 
vanced against the conduct of our 
committee. The confutations to which 
I particularly refer are, the one b 
Mr. Platt, and another which proceed- 
ed, I believe, from Loughborough. I 
have examined them with some pa- 
tience; and I think the confutation 
most complete and decisive. The con- 
sistency of the committee, in refer- 
ence to the circulation of the anti- 
apocryphal scriptureson thecontinent, 
and the vigilance, and activity, and 
spirit, and energy, of the committee 
in taking advantage of openings for the 
society in new and untrodden ground, 
have secured to them the respect, and 
regard, and alliance of the main body 
of the supporters of our society. The 
mist which for a time obscured our 
path has been rolled away; and we 
are able to welcome, with our wonted 
delight, the reports we hear from all 
quarters, of the bright scenes and 
prospects of usefulness which have 
been already opened, and which are 
rising up from day to day. 

Owing to various causes,—the dis- 
solution of tyrannical governments, 
the spread of intellectual light, and 
the progress of education,—the cor- 
ruptions of popery, the imposture of 
Mahomet, and the baseless fabric of 
idolatry , havesustained severeattacks, 
and are beginning, in many instances, 
to give way; and opportunely, appro- 
priately, and most seasonably, has our 
society come in at this time: a con- 
sideration which, in my opinion, is 
evidently a mark of the divine appro- 
bation. Our society is preparing to 
unrol, as it has already done to a vast 
extent, the genuine page of inspira- 
tion in almost every language, from 
the Esquimaux, to the Hottentot: and 
to every mind awakened to a sense of 
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divine inspiration, and to every heart 
awakened to a sense of its native sin 
and wo, our society comes in most ap- 
propriately, aud affords a strong hold 
to all who have escaped from the dens 
of superstition and darkness, and pre- 
vents their falling into the opposite 
extreme of infidelity and atheism. In- 
deed we may well say, that without 
such a society as this, the evil spirit of 
false religion, once in a measure dis- 
»ossessed, and wandering about, seek- 
ing rest and finding none, would take 
to himself seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and return to 
take possession of the soul; and the 
last state of that man would be worse 
than the first; but, with this society, 
that evil spirit, once dispossessed, gives 
way to the Spirit of the word, to the Spi- 
rit of God; and that Spirit assumes 
his throne and his dominion, and will, 
no doubt, gradually bring the nations 
thus delivered from their chains into 
the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Distracted and disturbed as we 
feel from time to time by accounts 
from various parts of the world of vast 
masses of our fellow men who have 
changed the opinions they once held, 
whether on civil or religious subjects, 
in this society we find a resting place. 
We say immediately, we have given 
in some measure, and will in a greater 
measure, give them the Bible,—that 
Bible which, under God, will convert 
and save many individual souls, and 
will ultimately contribute to their na- 
tional peace and civil establishment. 
Under these feelings, I cannot but be 
ready, and I trust you will all be ready, 
to echo the saying which, at the close 
of life, was uttered by an individual 
high in station in our society: ** May 
my right hand forget its cunning, if I 
could ever sign my secession from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society !”’ 
But, glorious and encouraging as 
are these prospects to short sighted 
man, I am, and you will be, gladly 
recalled to the recollection, that it is 
to God alone that success is owing, in 
any extended sphere, or in any indi- 
vidual case. And well may we apply 
to the subject the text which stood in 
front of an incomparable discourse 
which I listened to with interest, and 
1 trust edification, last Lord’s day 
evening: ‘‘ Except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh in vain.” 
Lord Calthorpe, V. P.—My Lord, 
it is with most sincere satisfaction that 


I rise to second the motion of my right 
reverend friend, because 1 confess it 
altogether accords with the feelings of 
my own heart. It directs the feelings of 
us all to that which, after all, is the 
main strength and hope and confi- 
dence ofour society; that is, to the bless- 
ing of God. And, my lord, Iam sure 
that every one here present has felt, 
during the proceedings of this day, 
that, if the intelligence which has been 
communicated to us is welcome, it is 
so, mainly and chiefly, as evidence of 
the blessing of God resting upon this 
society: and, my lord, I may say that, 
as far as my experience of such meet- 
ings as these has gone, I have never 
failed to observe that those tidings 
have been communicated and received 
with the highest and most cordial sa- 
tisfaction, just in the degree in which 
they evince that the triumphs of this 
institution are manifestly the work of 
God. I know not how I can better 
prove this than by the evident delight 
with which every instance is received 
of those who bave been rescued from 
a state of the greatest darkness and 
ignorance, and brought into that glo- 
rious light and knowledge which this 
institution communicates: and the 
greater, the deeper, and the more 
afflicting, that darkness has been, the 
more do we hail with delight and 
Christian triumph that amazing power, 
by which creatures so sunk and so 
afflicted are called to no less a dignity 
than to become the sons of God. And 
I must say, that, in such a state of so- 
ciety as that in which we are living, 
it should not be a matter of wonder 
that such evidences are peculiarly 
dear to us: because, obliged as we 
are to employ means which are gra- 
dual in their operation, we naturally 
cling with fondness and with delight- 
ful satisfaction to the manifestation of 
a power which clearly is not human. 
It is one of the most powerful correct- 
ives to dependance upon means merely 
human ; it is one of the most cheering 
cordials, under an experience of the 
slow progress of other means ; that we 
are obliged, in this institution, to look 
only to what is evidently nothing less 
than the hand of God himself. The 
proofs of its being the hand of God are 
something like those manifestations 
of Deity which the great legislator of 
Israel invoked of old, to support his 
fainting authority, and to call, as it 
were, God himself to the recognition 
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of his own work: and though they 
may be of such a nature as to afford 
but little gratification to the haughti- 
ness and pride of man, they do not 
therefore the less exalt the honour and 
glory of God. It is to such evidence 
of the power and the sanction of God 
to this work that I look, as the main 
support and hope of this institution: 
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its future prosperity, and final success 
and triumph. My Lord, it is with the 
most sincere satisfaction, therefore, 
that I hail the increasing evidences 
we have this day received of this di- 
vine blessing accompanying our la- 
bours: through this, I still see this 
society, notwithstanding past trials 
and past discouragements, coming 








and [ am persuaded, that the more we forth rejoicing, as a giant, to run its 
look to them, the more we shall find course. 


the strongest ground of assurance for (To be continued.) 





GENERAL MINUTES. 

Minutes of the annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the 
year 1828. pp. 36, 8vo. Price 12} cts. From this pamphlet, which was published 
on the 1st of Sept., and may be had of the general agents, or through any of our 
itinerant ministers, we extract the following “General Recapitulation” of the pre- 
sent number of members and itinerant preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 








Whites. Col. Ind’s. Total. Trav’g. Preachers. 
Pittsburgh Conference, 20978 201 21179 86 
Ohio Conference, 30685 208 30893 85 
Kentucky Conference, 23970 3650 27620 89 
Illinois Conference, 15974 123 16097 56 
Missouri Conference, 3073 335 3408 22 
Holstein Conference, 17375 1864 19239 56 
Tennessee Conference, 16800 2257 19057 75 
Mississippi Conference, 10118 3283 13401 50 
South Carolina Conference, 35173 18460 15 53648 123 
Virginia Conference, 26205 9090 35295 93 
Baltimore Conference, 27379 10402 37781 99 
Philadelphia Conference, 33273 8354 41627 114 
New-York Conference, 31513 © 428 31941 163 
New-England Conference, 19695 252 19947 177 
Genesee Conference, 31813 135 1 31949 138 
Maine Conference, 9427 1 9428 68 

Canada Conference, 8061 12 522 8595 39—1533 

Superannuated 109 

Total, 361512 59055 538 421105 evita 

Total last year, 381997 1642 





Last year 1576 





Increase this year, 39108 
Inc. this year 66 
The following “notes” are also to be observed. 
NOTES. 

The minutes of the Canada conference, from the lateness of its session, are not 
included in the General Minutes for this year. They will appear in those for next 
year. The numbers for that conference herein given are those of 1627. 

The number of Indian members, distinctly stated in the present Minutes, appears 
to be 538. We know, however, that the number is much larger. In the last 
annual report of the Missionary Society it is stated, as nearly as could then be ascer- 
tained, to be 1615. We hope the annual conferences in future will give the num- 
ber of such members distinctly, and not include them in the general numbers, as 
several of them seem heretofore to have done. 


Vou. x1. October, 1828. 40 
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OBITUARY. 
> 
DEATH OF BISHOP GEORGE, AND THE REV. SAMUEL M’PHERSON, 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. 
James Berkley, dated Staunton, Va., 
Aug. 25, 1828: “Bishop George is 
no more! He died in the triumph 
ess, surrounded by his weeping 


ds, at the house of brother Philip 
ins, on the morning of the 23d 
inst’, at sunrise, of a violent attack of 


dysentery, which he bore with great 
patience. 

‘* Also, upon the evening of the same 
day, the Rev. Samuent M‘Puerson, 
of the Baltimore conference, in the 
prospect of a blessed immortality. 
Their remains were taken to the 


Presbyterian church, attended by the 
very respectful citizens and friends, 
and the services performed by the 
Rev. G. Morgan and myself: after 
which they were deposited in the 
Methodist burying ground. This has 
been one of the most solemn occa- 
sions ever witnessed here. Physi- 
cians, with the attention of friends, 
were in vain. I write in great 
haste. 

** By giving this publicity, you wil! 
inform the religious world of the so- 
lemn event, and the serious bereave- 
ment of our church.” 


Since the above was in type, the following farther particulars have been 


received from the Rev. Basil Barry. 


LAST MOMENTS OF BISHOP GEORGE. 
Staunton, Va., Sept. 11, 1828. 

Messrs. Eprrors.—Feeling it a 
duty I owe to the memory of the late 
Rev. Enocu Grorce, bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, his inti- 
mate friends, and the church in gene- 
val, I make the following communica- 
tion of his arrival among us, his afflic- 
tion, and triumphant death. Yes! he 
is gone! He is no more among us! 
He calmly fell asleep in the Lord Je- 
sus, at six o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, 23d ult. at the house of brother P. 
Hopkins, of this town. 

Oh how mysterious are the ways of 
Providence! Such a scene perhaps 
has never been witnessed before. On 
ihe same day, at four o'clock Pp. M., a 
few miles distant, departed this life, 
the Rev. SamuEL M‘Puerson, of the 
Baltimore Conference, in prospect of 
a blessed immortality. His remains 
were brought to town, and placed with 
those of the bishop, in the Presbyterian 
church, where their funeral sermons 
were preached, one after the other in 
immediate succession, to a large and 
weeping congregation; after which 
they were taken to the Methodist bury- 
ing ground, followed in procession by 
1000 or 1200 citizens of the tewn and 
its vicinity, and interred by the side of 
each other, where they now rest in 
peace. We feel deeply under this 
dispensation of divine Providence.— 
The Lord had begun to pour out his 
Holy Spirit upon us; the wilderness 
had begun to bloom, and the solitary 
place was glad. From 15 to 20 young 





people had very recently been convert- 
ed, and the appearance of this man of 
God, the bishop, among us, was an un- 
expected pleasure to us all. But alas! 
he came only to suffer, to die, and be 
buried. Oh may the great Head and 
Shepherd of Israel sanctify his death 
to tue good of the church in Staunton. 

Bishop George arrived here onMon- 
day the I Ith ult., after having preached 
at Harrisonburg on the day preceding. 
He informed us on his arrival that he 
was ill with the dyseniery. so much so, 
that he frequently lay down on the road 
during theday. However, he manifest- 
ed no disposition to call ina physician ; 
asked for the last number of the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, and retired 
to his room. I went once and again to 
see him, but fearing | might interrupt 
him, I asked if it would be agreeable 
to him for me to remain in the room, 
He replied, ‘“‘If you are not invulne- 
rable to the disease, you had better not 
remain:” by which I inferred he had 
rather be alone. Having a call to the 
country, I then left him for a day or 
two. On my return I found he had 
called in medical aid. On Thursday, 
while several of us were sitting with 
him, he said, ‘“‘ Brethren, you must ex- 
cuse me, I am too weak to talk with 
you. All I can say is, if I die, I am 
going to glory! For this I have been 
living forty years.” On Friday morn- 
ing he sent for me, and said he was 
low, and if he died he wished me to be 
the bearer of a few lines to two friends 
in Baltimore; not namiog them, but 
who were appointed to transact his 
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business. He then requested me to 
get his Testament, and read the 14th 
and 15th chapters of the gospel by St. 
John. I didso. He then offered a few 
reflections on them, and exclaimed, 
‘* What a body ot divinity and valuable 
truths are embraced in these chap- 
ters.”” I was with bim occasionally un- 
til the Monday following, during which 
time nothing special occurred. He was 
much afflicted in body, but calm in 
mind. His prospects for heaven ap- 
peared to fill his soul with joy and 
peace. Observing that he manifested 
an unwillingness to take medicine, I 
said, * Father George, I do not wish 
you to die.” ‘“ Why?” said he, ‘‘ do 
you not wish me to go to heaven from 
Staunton?” I informed him on the 
morning of this day that I had several 
appointments in the country, and also 
had engaged to attend the Fincastle 
camp meeting, about 75 miles distant. 
I then introduced my colleague, the 
Rev. James Berkley, and observed, 
either of us was at his service, and 
asked if he had achoice. He said he 
had not; that we were all the same 
tamily. He stated farther, that he ex- 
pected to ride out the next day, and 
did not wish us to derange our appoint- 
ments; but if we could do our work, 
and render him some assistance, he 
would be thankful. Brother Berkley 
cheerfully agreed to continue with, 
and wait upon hitn, and render bim all 
the assistance he could in any way. I 
then took my leave of him, thinking 
he was better. He took me by the 
hand, and affectionately said, ‘* Pray 
for me.” 

HereI pause! What have I not lost 
by leaving him when I did? What 
might I not have gained if I had re- 
mained until he, our Elijah, ascend- 
ed! Should I not have shared the 
portion of Elisha? His mantle might 
have fallen upon me. Never again do 
I expect to have an opportunity of 
realizing such a privilege—that of 
seeing such a man of God, such an 
aged minister of Jesus Christ, leave 
the shores of mortality: one so long 
in experience, so strong in faith and 
confidence, and whose prospects were 
so overwhelming. Had I witnessed 
his departure, surely I must have been 
better prepared to preach and recom- 
mend the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to a perishing world. I must 
have seen and felt “ that to die is gain.” 
But this privilege was reserved for my 


dear yoke fellow in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, the Rev. J. 
Berkley. Yes! he stood by, and saw 
him launch away, and held the cold 
hand which had pointed the sinner to 
the Lamb of God, and the pious be- 
hever to his eternal home in heaven, 
whither his triumphant spirit was about 
ascending. 

I wiil now give you a short account 
of his last moments, as furnished by 
brothers Berkley, Morrison, and Hop- 


_kins. The disease which hurried him 


home continued, with very little if any 
abatement; but they hourly expected 
and anxiously looked for a change for 
the better, as he complained but lit- 
tle, and frequently said, “‘ We will try 
and get into the country.” On Wed- 
nesday a gig and horse were procured, 
but he was too weak toride. He ap- 
peared to suffer much, with great pa- 
tience, until Thursday evening about 
six o'clock, when he said, “I now 
fee] a change has taken place.’’ The 
were alarmed, and three other physi- 
cians were Called in, but all to no pur- 
pose. The die was cast, and no relief 
could be afforded. But his miad re- 
mained in perfect peace. ‘Glory! 
glory !” was his constant theme. 

The physician who attended him 
came in, to whom he said, ‘**1 shall 
soon be in glory.” To brother Mor- 
rison he said, ‘* Who are these? Are 
they not all ministering spirits?”’ and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear departed wife 
has been with me, and I shall soon 
be with her in glory.” On Friday 
morning, when brother Morrison en- 
tered the room, he raised his arms and 
embraced him and brothers Berkley 
and Hopkins in turn, and said, “ Bre- 
thren, rejoice with me: I am going to 
glory.” During the day he frequently 
expressed himself in similar language 
to brother Berkley, whose attention 
was unremitting. He said, “I am 
going to glory! that’s enough.” Tow- 
ards the close of the day he said, (clap- 
ping his hands,) ‘‘ Shout glory tu God ! 
—the best of all is, the Lord is with 
us.” At night he requested an ano- 
dyne, the candle to be removed, and 
to be left alone. Being asked by bro- 
ther Morrison if he bad any temporal 
business unsettled, he replied, ‘“‘ No- 
thing of any magnitude;” and added, 
as though he had bid adieu to all earth- 
ly concerns, “{ am going to glory. I 
have been for many years trying to 
lead others to glory, and now thither f 
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am going.” Many other similar ex- glory! his themein death. And glory 
pressions fell from his lips; but suffice shall be his theme to all eternity. 
it to say, “* For me to live,” said he, ‘O let me die the death of the 
is Christ, and to die is gain. Jesus is righteous, and Jet my last end be like 
sweet.”’ his!” ‘* The chamber where he met 
He now rests from all his labours. his fate, was favoured beyond the 
He now lives in heaven. Glory was common walk of virtuous life, quite on 
his theme in the pulpit, and glory! the verge of heaven.” 





Another able minister, and faithful labourer, gone ! 

In the moment of delivering to our compositor the preceding account of the 
last moments of Bishop George, and of the Rev. Samuel M‘Pherson, we 
received from Mr. J. M‘Clintock, of Philadelphia, the following information 
of the death of our beloved brother. the late Rev. SamurL Doveurty. 

** Alas! my fears respecting brother Doughty have been realized. He 
departed this life at 0 o’clock yesterday mornin~, eon: 17,) in Wilmington, 
Del., from inflammation of the liver and stomach. 

17 days with Christian fortitude and holy resignation, and died in the posses- 
sion of a comfortable assurance of a blissful immortality. He was much 
esteemed, and is severely regretted by the people among whom he had laboured 
in this city; and is te be interred here this afternoon at 5 o’clock. Iam, &c, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 18, 1828. Joun M’Ciintock.” 

May these repeated and impressive calls be graciously sanctified to those 

of us who remain and are alive. 





33> The Obituary Notice of the Rev. John Gamewell, and of Mrs. Ore, will appear in 
sur next number. The error in the “ contents” on the cover of the present number, was no: 
observed til too late for correction. 








Tue Sunspeam.—By Mrs. Hemans. 


THOU art no lingerer in a monarch’s hall, 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to ail! 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea 

Sunbeam! what gift hath the world like thee ? 
Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles, 
‘Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feathery foam, 
And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home. 


‘To the solemn depths of the:forest shades, 

Thou art streaming on through their green arcades ; 
And-the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow 
Like fire flies glance to the pools below. 

I look’d to the mountains,—a vapour Jay 

Folding their heights in its dark array. 

Thou brakest forth,—and the mist became 

A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


I look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot, 
Something of-sadness had wrapp’d the spot; 
But‘a gleam of thee on its lattice fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


To tbe earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart > 
And thou scornest not from thy pomp to shed 
A tender smile on the ruin’s head. 


‘Thou tak’st through the dim church aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bath’d in a flood as of molten gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Theu sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of summer! O what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 

One thing is like thee to mortals given, 

The faith touching all things with hues of heaven 


Te bore a severe iliness of 
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